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W THAT would you like best— 
a gay party frock or an en- 
semble for school—a taffeta petti- 
coat or a swanky pair of pajamas? 
Come in to the Singer Shop. We'll 
give you free all the help you need 
to plan and cut and make your 
heart’s desire. 

Now that you're growing up you 
need more and different clothes— 
for parties, holidays, vacations. If 
you learn to sew now, you will, in 
a short time, acquire a skill that will 
pay dividends in money saved and 
happiness assured throughout your 
lifetime. Singer instructors are 
ready to help you—even though 
you haven’t yet made your first 
NOTE TO LEADERS 
This special free help will be 
given to girls singly, or in 
groups. If girls plan to come 
in a group, a telephone call 
beforehand to the Manager 
of your local Singer Shop 
will be aqpeneeans. 

See telephone directory for near- 
est Shop address of the Singer 


Sewing Machine Company. 


dress. They are famous for know- 
ing the quickest ways to the 
smartest results. 

Drop in at your nearest Singer 
Shop after school. Bring a class- 
mate, browse in the Fashion books, 
plan the things you want, and make 
a date right then and there. In- 
structions are absolutely free, and 
every Girl Scout everywhere is 
cordially invited to come any time. 
If you use this opportunity, you 
will actually be the best dressed 
girl in your school. 




























COST TO MAKE 
Simplicity Design No. 2186. 
Sizes 12 to 20. (Size 14 re- 
quires 344 yds. synthetic chal- 
lisat69¢) . . . . $2.25 
1 Slide Fastener, 12 


inch length. . . .  .25 
1 Spool Mercerized 
Sewing Thread. . .  .05 
re 10 
Total $2.65 


Value $8.50 
Cost will vary according to 
the quality of the materials 
you select. 
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GUPPY 
AND 
THE GOVERNOR 


Guppy Stewart's fondness for turtles inspires a really 
bright idea for Girl Scout Week. in a rollicking story 








O TELL the truth, when Guppy 
Stewart first suggested the idea 
we thought she was perfectly crazy, 
ais usual. Her name isn't Guppy, of 
course, but Gladys. Guppy happens to 
be far more suitable, so that’s really all 
the explanation necessary on that point. 
You see, we were planning all kinds 
of doings for Girl Scout Week. The time 
just happened to coincide with a big fair that was being fixed 
up by every organization in town—Associated Charities, and 
the Hospital, and the Children’s Home, and the Community 
Recreation Hut, and everything else you can think of. They 
were all going to put on stunts, and have booths and ex- 
hibits and whatnot. The Governor was coming down to 
make a speech, and everybody was to have a wonderful 
time, as well as a chance of learning about the local organi- 
zations and contributing to them. As the date happened to 
be the same as the beginning of Girl Scout Week, we thought 
we should have a specially good display, and quite a lot of 
ideas had been collected already. 

There was to be a pioneer camp exhibit, with a tent and a 
cache and an oven and all that sort of business; and there 
were to be handicrafts going on—people weaving and leather 
working and silver smithing right under your very eyes. The 
Mariners were all steamed up to put on some of their yo- 
heave-ho stuff; and then there were to be all the usual knots 
and bandages and badge work and suchlike, The camp 
marionettes were going to have a show and charge admission 
—but that was for the camp fund, and we wanted to think 
of some way of taking in a little money, too. That was when 
Guppy Stewart came out with her idea. 

“T have it!” she shouted at the top of her voice. “We'll 
get up a turtle race!” 

"What do you mean, turtle race ?”” Peg and I said disgustedly. 


by 


EDITH 
BALLINGER 
PRICE 


“Weil,” Guppy went on, “you know 
ail our turtles 2?” 

Naturally we did. It was a sort of 
turtle year. It really had started with 
the Brownies. They'd all had pet turtles 
in the spring—you know, those funny 
little olive-greeny ones, no bigger than a 
quarter, that you buy in goldfish shops ? 
The Brownies had a sort of rage for 
thei, and carried them to their Pack meetings, and swapped 
notes about ants’ eggs and dried tropical flies, In their in- 
fantile way, I suppose it was a kind of nature study for them. 
I remember when I was a Brownie, I described a squirrel as 
a little furry animal with two ears and two eyes and a leg at 
each corner. Anyway, the Brownies had distinctly run to 
turtles, and we sort of caught it from them because a lot of 
us had little sisters who were Brownies, so we were rather 
exposed to the turtles. They really are the darlingest little 
creatures (turtles, not sisters)—nice, quiet pets, and with 
lots of personality when you get to know them. There was 
Guppy Stewart's, for instance. His name was Ginger, which 
at first seemed awfully inappropriate, but when we got better 
acquainted with him we understood why. He could travel 
faster than anyone else’s turtle, and stick out his neck farther, 
and he'd rush after the others and try to snap off their tails 
if we had a lot of them together. I called mine Drowsabella, 
because she slept all the time, Peg's was Mephistopheles on 
account of his sinister expression—and then there were 
simply scads of others. 

“Of course, we know our turtles,” I answered Guppy. 
“What of it?” 

“We could have a turtle race,” she insisted, ‘‘at the fair. 
Five cents just to watch the race, ten cents if you race your 
own turtle. Or people who haven't any might sort of hire 
one for a race, and there could be prizes for the winners. We 
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could get some of the Council or somebody to donate the 
prizes—just little dinky things, you know.” 

“You're crazy,” Peg said. “Do you mean you think you 
could turn fifteen or twenty turtles loose on the ground out 
there, and even see any of them again, let alone calling it 
a race?” 

Guppy sighed and said, quite patiently for her, “Haven't 
you any sense? Of course they wouldn't be let loose on the 
ground! We'd build a sort of long pen out of wood, and 
put some cardboard divisions the length of it. We'd only 
race four or five turtles at a time—and we'd make the runways 
very narrow, just the width of a turtle, so they wouldn't have 
room to turn around.” 


genres began to sound much more possible, and Peg 
and I brightened up. 

“It's original, my girl,” I admitted. 

“You bet it’s original!” Guppy said. ‘Why, we'd coin 
money. Think of all the turtles we know there are, among 
us and all those Brownies—and there must be loads more 
we don’t know about; privately owned, so to speak. There 
ought to be some publicity ahead about it, so people who 
wanted to could bring their turtles along with them. Other- 
wise, they can watch—or hire them,” 

Peg suddenly had a blasting thought. 

“You don't suppose, do you,” she wondered, “that we'd 
be criticized for cruelty to turtles? ‘A Girl Scout is a Friend 
to Animals,’ ’’ she quoted, as if we didn’t know our own laws. 

“Pooh,” Guppy said. “It’s no strain on a turtle to toddle a 
few feet along a board if the — happens to move him. 
They can have time out, in a tub with plenty of ants’ eggs, 
between races. A regular party for them, if you ask me.” 

“Yes, and all get hepdlenly mixed up in the tub,” said 
Peg who seemed bound to wet-blanket the idea. “Then 
people would be mad, and never be sure whether or not they 
had their own little darlings back again.” 

“Tl think of a way out of that,”” Guppy said firmly. And, 
knowing Guppy Stewart, we felt reasonably sure that 
she would. 

Peg was still dubious—but then, she’s the kind of person 
that sees all the Cons first, and has to be humored into recog- 
nizing the Pros. 

“Seems to me very childish,” she insisted. ‘Childish and 
undignified. I think we'd better leave it to the Brownies.” 

“You know very well the Brownies aren't going to have 
any formal part in this thing,’ Guppy began. 

“Formal!” Peg yelped. ‘‘D'you call turtles formal ?” 

“Hush up,” said Guppy. “What I mean is, it’s not as if 
we were proposing to let a turtle race be the only thing 
representing Girl Scouting. Must I go through all the things 
again? The marionettes, and the pioneer camp, and the 
exhibit, and the—’’ Guppy was counting them off savagely 
on her fingers and beginning to get excited. 

“Don’t you see,” I helped her out, ‘this would be just a 
side-show—like a grab bag, or a fish pond? 
Just an original stunt, to amuse people and 
pull in some nickels.” 

“Exactly,” said Guppy. “I’m going to call 
up Cap now, and see if she can arrange 
some publicity beforehand.” 

Well, rather to Peg’s surprise, both Cap 
and the Commissioner were enthusiastic. The 
Commissioner said she was going to try and 
remind the Governor to mention the Girl 
Scouts in his speech, in case he wasn’t planning to. There 
happened to be a lot of things we needed just then—specially 
more constructive interest on the part of the community. 
(That was the way the Commissioner put it.) I think Peg 
still felt that turtles weren't the way to arouse interest, and 
we still had to keep reminding her of all the serious parts of 
the program the other troops had planned. 


Illustrated by DAVID ALDEN 
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THE GOVERNOR PICKED UP HIS BRIEFCASE AND 
STARTED OFF WITH THE COMMISSIONER AT HIS 
HEELS. “YOU WILL MENTION THE GIRL SCOUTS, 
YOUR EXCELLENCY ?’ SHE ASKED BREATHLESSLY 


The big day came, and the weather 
turned out to be as perfect as October can 
be when it tries—a blue sky that looked as if you could swim 
in it, and just enough cool wind to set the yellow leaves 
around the park fluttering like applauding hands. The differ- 
ent organizations had all set up their booths and tables the 
day before, in varieus parts of the park, and we'd spent the 
rest of the night praying for good weather. There was a 
stand covered with bunting for the Governor to climb up on 
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and make his speech, and the high school band 
was there in their new uniforms, and every- 
thing was set for what the papers call an out- 
standingly successful occasion. The pioneer 
unit camp looked swell, with its green tent 
pitched and shiny aluminum kettles hanging on 
torked sticks. The Mariners were next to tt, 








and trying out their dolls and their marionette controls 

Just then, Guppy Stewart arrived. She had a dishpan for 
the visiting turtles, and the race track which we'd been 
working on for a couple of days. It was pretty neat, with 
five little runways, and the whole thing slanted slightly 
downhill to encourage the racers. We all had our turtles 
with us, and tried them out while Guppy nailed up the big 
sign she'd made. 


TURTLE RACES! PRIZES! 
RA FE SN hte 10¢ 
ge ey 5 ee eee 10¢ 
NII 955 ccatiemeeneceniene 5c 


She also had some white crayons with which we were sup- 
posed to initial the turtles’ shells so they wouldn't get mixed 
up. Ginger was already marked G. S., which seemed ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

Our — turned up, and Guppy’s Brownie sister and 
mine, and presently the Commissioner herself. She put on 
her glasses to look at our outfit, and said, “Very amusing 
indeed!" And then we poked the turtles and they began to 
crawl, and the Commissioner got so spellbound that she for- 
got to go and compliment the Mariners who were waiting 
for her, but stayed and backed Ginger who was toddling for 
all he was worth. 

“Go ahead! Go ahead!" she cried, positively jumping up 
and down so that we were afraid her eyeglasses would tumble 
off into the tank. “Splendid!” she cried, when Ginger had 
won by two lengths. ‘Perfectly splendid! I’m sure this will 
be the hit of the day.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, it was. We had a big crowd all 
the time, and the nickels and dimes flew in so fast that we 
had to ask Cap to do nothing else but take charge of them. 
Lots of people brought their own turtles; they fished them 
out of paper bags and out of match boxes and out of their 
pockets. One boy had a little bit of a snapper, and we didn't 
dare to put him in the dishpan with the other contestants. In 
fact, he climbed right over his runway in the track and went 
after the tail of Sally Robinson's turtle, so we ruled him out 
and refunded the boy’s dime. 

Guppy mopped her brow and went over to where Cap 
was counting money. 

“This is a knockout,” she said. 
expected.” 

“TIL say it is—forty, forty-five, fifty, sixty,” said Cap. 
“Absolutely a knockout. Sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five, 
eighty—fowr dollars.” 

“Look at that!" said Guppy. “And we've hours to go, yet.” 

Just then, there was a to-do down at the outer gate, and we 
saw some State troopers on motorcycles, and a long, low car 
with a pennant fluttering on its nose. Everybody said, ‘The 
Governor!"’ and abandoned all the other shows to get a look 
at him. 

“Let’s go down there, too,” Peg said. 
with turtles now.” 

“No,” Guppy answered firmly, “we have to stay on the 
job. We'll have plenty of chance to see the Governor 
when he makes his speech. There's an elegant view of 
the stand from here.” 

So we stuck, and pretty soon we saw the 
crowd all moving along in a bunch, and the 
troopers hovering around. The Governor 
was looking at all the different exhibits be- 
fore he made his speech. 

The first thing I knew, Guppy gave me 
a big poke and said, “Look—he’s com- 
ing here! Let's put on a good race for him.” 

Ginger had been working pretty hard, 


“Even better than I 


“Nobody'll bother 





with their snappy blue uniforms. They'd 

brought a whole sailing skiff in a truck, and there it sat 
on the grass with its sail filling and flapping. The camp 
puppeteers were putting the finishing touches to their stage, 


and Guppy figured he might not do his 
best, so, at the last minute—being rather flustered—she laid 
him down on the edge of the table and set up the track with 
five fresh turtles. 
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The Governor and his party stopped at our place just as 
the race got under way, and he said, “What's going on here ?” 

The Commissioner explained, and he laughed right out. 
He was a tall, nice-looking man with iron-grey hair and a 
perfectly human grin just like anybody's. He laid his little 
briefcase down on our table, and Jeaned over and watched, 
and the troopers kept the crowd back, and the Commissioner 
ran from one side of him to the other and said: 

“Er—Your Excellency, I hope you are going to mention 
Girl Scouts in your address. It is quite essential that more 
community interest be taken in them. We—er—thought 
this might be a good occasion—such an opportunity, Your 
Excellency, if you could—” 

He replied, ‘Yes, yes. Yes, indeed,” but by that time he 
was so steamed up over the race that I don’t think he heard 
a single word. He cried, “Go it! Go it! Yay, H. W.”’— 
which was the leading turtle—and he laughed like a little boy. 
Then he saw the sign and put a whole quarter in the box. 

“It’s only five cents for watching, Your Excellency,” 
Guppy stammered. And Cap said, “Of course, the Governor 
mustn't pay anything,” and poked Guppy. 

But he laughed some more, and said, “But I watched five 
turtles—five turtles at five cents apiece, you see!” 


HEN he picked up his briefcase and started off, and the 

Commissioner ran after him a little way and said, “You 
will mention the Girl Scouts, Your Excellency, will you not ?” 
And he turned around and waved to us, and called out, 
“Good luck! I'll try to come over here again and back 
another winner!” 

Guppy mopped her brow and said, “Well! Isn’t he the 
nicest thing ever! Now what do you think about turtle 
racing, Peg?” 

Peg mumbled that it seemed to be popular, and Guppy 
blew herself out and said,” It's the sport of kings; that’s 
what it is!” 

There was still a little time before the speech, so we were 
kept pretty busy. Guppy went over to the dishpan to get 
Ginger out again, and he wasn’t there. It was quite a while 
before we remembered that she'd left him lying around in 
her excitement, and when we did, Guppy was heartbroken. 

“Oh, my dears!” she cried. “‘He’s just walked off, of 
course—goodness knows where. It's useless to look, even. 
And just the color of the grass—somebody will have stepped 
on him by now. Oh, my poor little defenseless Ginger, 
going squash under somebody's great big foot!” 

She went down on her hands and knees and looked madly 
around nearby, and under the marionette stage, and inside 
the pioneer tent. Of course it was no good, for it had been 
ever so long before we'd missed him. Then the high school 
band, massed around the platform, struck up “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” and the Governor smiled and bowed, and 
the crowd all squeezed forward and quieted down. 

Well, he talked and talked, but I must say it was much 
better than most speeches I've heard. It wasn’t just a lot of 
fancy stuff that didn’t get anywhere; he really talked about 
all the organizations that were represented, and how much 
needed they were—not only in this community but through- 
out the State—and how the community could support them, 
and all the practical ways in which people could take an 
interest. He told some funny stories, too, and held every- 
one’s attention for he was such a human, likeable sort of 
person. 

Then he began winding up, and we could see that what 
they call the peroration was coming. Our Commissioner, 
who was standing just in front of us, kept putting on and 

taking off her eyeglasses, and 


“ WANT TO RACE A TUR- then she said in an agonized 
TLE,” THE GOVERNOR DE- whisper to Cap: 
CLARED, AS HE SLAPPED “Oh, Miss Blake, he’s forgot- 
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IXTEEN SEES NEW YORK 
IN THE EIGHTIES ~ Reminiscences of the 


girlhood visit of a young musician to 
New York during the golden days when 


Illustrated by ; 
native talent was in full flower—by 
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ENELOPE was much, 
Pew older than I. She 

was twenty-four, and 
more clever and experienced 
than anyone I had ever 
known. Her home was in 
New York City. She had 
lived abroad months at a 
time with her mother, she 
had studied piano in Leipzig, she spoke French, German, 
and Italian. 1 thought her marvelous. She was interested in 
all the movements of the day. A vivid personality, a restless 
inquiring mind, a brilliant talker, she shone like a star 
among the unsophisticated, often repressed, students, mostly 
from the West and South, at the Conservatory of Music in 
Boston where we met. 

To all her tales and monologues, whatever the subject, she 
found in me a fascinated and adoring listener. In the Con- 
servatory dining room we sat at tables of twelve. Penelope 
thought the food was poor, and while the rest of us ate 
luncheon or dinner she talked. One by one the students 
would finish and leave the table, but I was held enthralled, 
and listened rapturously as long as she would stay, and often 
after dinner we paced the corridors until the retiring bell 
sent us to our rooms. 

I was not yet sixteen and it was the first time I had ever 
been away from the small Mid-Western town where I was 
born. Except for the distraction Penelope offered, my entire 
time was filled with music studies. I had played the piano 
ever since I could remember. My mother had died when I 
was seven, and before that time I used to play the small 
pieces that my brother, five years older than I, was practicing 
under a music teacher. When my time came to take lessons I 
soon absorbed all the knowledge the local teacher had to 
give, but even without lessons I was required to practice an 
hour a day—time, I regret to say, that I often put in practic- 
ing scales while reading a novel hidden in my music book. 
There was one halcyon time—I was twelve or thirteen years 
old—when a German music teacher came to stay in a neigh- 
boring small city, for a short time, and I had some lessons 
with him. By this time I was playing the organ for all the 


I WAS LIVING IN A DREAM WORLD 


GERTRUDE 
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Sunday services in our church, as well as midweck meetings 
and funerals, but the church music books seemed, even to me, 
dreary trash. This teacher gave me good music to play, a 
Mozart sonata which I loved, and whenever he had time to 
5 as he played for me and, in his broken English, talked 
about music, Of the one day a week he spent in our town 
he gave me many more hours than my father paid for, and, 
even after he left, his influence made me practice as I had 
never done before. His playing and a memorable church 
service in the neighboring city when, for the first time, I 
heard a good church organ, gave me such joy that I can still 
feel the thrills that ran up and down my spine. 

In my early ‘teens, while other girls were talking beaux, 
all my longings were to go away and study music. My father 
insisted I must finish the high school first, but that was easy. 
I graduated at fifteen. Then it developed that one of the 

eriodic depressions from which the country suffered had 
cate severe financial losses to my father, and, for a time, 
it did not seem possible for him to let me go to Boston and 
study at the Conservatory. But I had sent for catalogues and 
I had figured out how little I could live on. Table board was 
three dollars and a half a week, a room shared with another 
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girl could be had from two to three dollars a week, and class _ phies into my receptive mind. The only child of rather elderly 
lessons were two dollars an hour. Also, there were oppor- parents, she had been brought up on philosophical discus- 
tunities of earning money. A monitor, sitting at the top of — sions. Her father and mother had been friends of Emerson, 
Alcott, and other transcendentalists. They had even been 
members, for a short time, of the Brook Farm Community, 
and Penelope had been taken there with them as a baby. 
Her room, which in her opulence she occupied alone, 
was filled with books and pictures she had brought 
from home, simple enough things in these days of col- 

lege furnishings, but, to me, they were all new and ~ 
beautiful beyond words. I looked long at her copies of 
the Sistine Madonna and photographs of Michael 
Angelos Moses and other master- 
pieces, and, as in a flood, it came over 
me that beauty and harmony and 
works of art could be a part of daily 
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each flight of stairs where she could study her 
lesson while guarding the gate, received ten cents 
an hour; for singing in the chorus of one of the 
big city churches, with one rehearsal a week, one 
could earn a dollar a Sunday. 


Finally my father, at considerable sacrifice 
to the family, I am sure, decided to risk it, anid 
one September day I set out alone for Boston. 
My train was hours late in arriving in Chicago 
and I missed the connection I should have made, 
so I took the next train which was a slow one. I 
was two days and two nights in reaching Boston. 
Arriving many hours later than expected, the 
elderly cousin of my stepmother, who had offered 
to meet me, missed my coming, but I did not care. 
I had taken a street car to the Conservatory and 
was already settled in my room when she finally 
found me. She was an old Bostonian—the girls 
she knew were never permitted to go out without 
a maid or chaperon—and when she had recovered 
from her fright about my safety she was properly 
scandalized at the temerity of my family in letting 
me take the long trip East alone. 

To Penelope also I was a new experience, and 
my devotion and open admiration er her was a 
tonic she needed. She had come to Boston to take 
the course in piano tuning, her particular fad for 
the moment, but she was finding the Conservatory 





IT WAS THE FIRST TIME IN MY i 
LIFE I HAD SEEN A DRAWING- | 
ROOM FULL OF MEN AND WOMEN 


° : 3 : : IN EVENING DRESS. THE RICH 
a dull place. During the long winter evenings, FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, AND FLAB- 


ORATE COIFFURES AMAZED ME 


it amused her to pour all her theories and philoso- 
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living, a thought which 
thrilled me. I searched 
the Conservatory library 
for other pictures of 
paintings and sculptures - 
as well as books on music, 
and poured questions on 

my new friend. Early in — 
our friendship she had ¥ 
discovered that I had 
been brought up in an 
orthodox Pasdinniainn 
household, and with rare 
tact she had refrained 
from upsetting a faith 
that already was disturbed 
by a naturally questioning 


spirit, Before the year was out, to my great 
sorrow, she decided to return home. The last 
evening before her departure as I, more practical 
than she, was packing her trunk for her, I dis- 
covered by chance that she had been brought up 
without any religious training whatever. Hell 
fire was very real to me in those days, and find- 
ing, for the first time in my life, that some one I loved and 
admired did not believe in it gave me a great jolt. 

All during the rest of that year and the year following, 
Penelope wrote me long encouraging letters, and continued 
to discuss all the questions which were interesting us. Just 
before I graduated in June she invited me to spend the fort- 
night of the Easter vacation with her in New York City. 
During my two winters in Boston I had scarcely left the Con- 
servatory except to go to choir rehearsal. I had had no money 
even for street car fares. But such an opportunity could not 
be refused, and my father sent me the extra money for the 
railroad fare to New York and for a few necessary purchases 
for the visit. Shopping, even in such a small way, was a new 
and exciting experience; and the morning I went down town 
to buy what I needed, in my light-hearted recklessness I spent 
ten cents of the money my father had sent me, for an ice 
cream soda. I had heard the girls talk about soda, but I had 
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never tasted it, and I 
still remember that 
soda as the most ex- 
quisite pleasure I ever 
experienced from the 
sense of taste, though 
no gambler who had 
lost everything ever 
felt more guilty than 
I did at spending so 
much money for some 
thing I could do 
without, for my own 
selfish pleasure. 
Because of her par- 
ents’ connection with 
the world of litera- 
ture and art, as well 
as her own brilliant 


gifts, Penelope went everywhere 
in her home city and knew 
everyone worth knowing. Those 
were golden days in New York 
when native talent was in full 
bloom, in literature, painting, and sculpture. During that 
memorable fortnight | was taken everywhere by my friend, 
and wherever we went I was made to play the piano. The 
previous June I had played in the famous old Boston Music 
Hall, and on my return from this Easter vacation I was to give 
my graduation piano recital, so I had considerable repertoire 
ready, but the one composition I had to trot out everywhere 
was the A flat Polonaise of Chopin. I loved to play it, for it 
always called up visions of — and ladies in stately dance. 
I had large strong hands and I was always thrilled when I 
played the great crescendos of the big octave passages. Since 
I had had a real success with it in Boston, after my first 
paralyzed fright when I had had to cross the huge empty 
stage of the Music Hall, where the orchestra usually sat, to 
the Steinway grand piano, looking so small in the middle of 
the scene, I was able to play the composition anywhere with- 
out too much stage fright. (Continued on page 38) 








City-bred Libby was afraid of the sea until an emergency called upon her 


courage and put it to a real test 


ROM her seat at the east window, Libby Holland said, a 
Fie: apprehensively, “Listen to the roar of that surf! 
I've never heard it as savage as this.” 

The dark-haired boy who was stretched out in a deep 
chair, drawn up to the log fire, nodded. 

“Wind's high, too,” he observed. “And getting higher.” 

There were crutches leaning against the chair beside him, 
and one foot was propped on a low stool. “I love a storm,” 
he added. ‘““We had one earlier this month, and Pete and I went 
out in slickers and sou'westers, and tramped along the dunes.” 

A small boy of seven or so sat cross-legged on the hearth, 
poring over an open picture book. The firelight glinted on a 
mop of tight, bright curls as he looked up at the sound of 
his name, 

“We'd go again to-day,” he said seriously, “if you hadn't 
broken your ankle, Win.” 








UNEXPECTEDLY THE FLASH LIGHT 
PICKED UP A TALL SHAPE AHEAD. 
PETE GAVE AN EXCITED SHRIFK. 
“IT’S MY CROW’'S NEST, LIBBY!” 


THE CROW’S 
NEST 


By 
MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


“But it wouldn't be polite to leave Libby till Mom and 
Sara come home,” Win reminded him, his glance turning to 
the slender, red-headed girl who was still peering out fear- 
fully at the storm. 

“Libby could come with us,” Pete suggested. 

“Not for a million dollars,” that young lady de- 
clared with emphasis, though her cheeks flushed 
under the sudden curl that twisted Win’s lips. 

Seeing it, Libby reflected for the dozenth time in 
the past week, that though Sara Ray was a darling and 
her best friend, Sara’s older brother was someone she 
kept perpetually wanting to quarrel with, fiercely. 

Just because she was a city girl and this her first 
visit to the sea, was no reason for Win to be so 
snooty about everything connected with the happy, 
outdoor life he and his family lived in their small, 
weathered cottage perched on the low dunes of the 
south shore of Nantucket island. 

This cottage—which the Rays called “Gray House” 
because of the silvery color of its wind-and-sun-mel- 
lowed shingles—was situated on a deserted stretch of 
beach. To the north lay the town of Nantucket, but 
out of sight. Their nearest neighbor was the Coast 
Guard station, a mile away, hidden by a curve in 
the shore line. 

There were only the waves and the far blue horizon 
line in front of the cottage; to its right and left, long 
curving stretches of wave-washed beach, and behind it 
a sandy waste of moor that reached to the waters of 
the Inlet at this, the narrowest part of the island. 

To Libby, used to the noisy crowds of a big city, it 
was a little frightening to see nothing but sea, sand, 
and sky. 

She had never learned to swim, and the big break- 
ers of the south shore frankly terrified her. She had 
to stand for some good-natured teasing because she 
preferred to sun herself on the sand and let the spent 
wash of the waves break over her bare feet. 

Sometimes, at night, listening to ‘the monotonous 
thunder of the surf, Libby shivered, remembering how pre- 
cariously close to the dune-top the Gray House perched. 

Sara had explained that the house used to stand farther 
inland, but that, year after year, the winter storms had eaten 
the dunes away, bringing the sea nearer and nearer to their 
door. That last storm, the month before, had changed the 
whole contour of the beach, tunneling away tons of the 
steep face of the dunes. Before another winter, the cottage 
would have to be moved back out of danger—quite a usual 
proceeding here on the island. 

“But—is it safe this way? I mean now, Sara?’ Libby 
had demanded nervously. “Suppose we get another really 
bad storm before the house is moved ?” 
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Sara had only grinned 
at that. 

Libby couldn't help 
thinking about her un- 
answered question now, 
as she sat staring out 
of the cosy, fire-lit room 
at the rising storm out- 
side. Mrs. Ray and Sara 
had taken the car, earlier 
in the afternoon, to 
drive into town for the 
mail and some neces- 
sary marketing, leaving 
Pete and Libby to keep 
the invalid amused. It 
was hard on Win, being 
laid up these last weeks 
of his vacation. 

Outside there came a 
specially heavy thud of 
breakers that shook the 
cottage. 

“That storm's coming 
right along,’ Win com- 
mented. “It must be the 
tail end of the hurri- 
cane that’s been tearing 
up the Florida Keys this 
week. The papers said 
it was heading this way.” 

Abruptly, Libby left 
her lookout at the win- 
dow and returned to the 
fire. Pete had been play- 
ing backgammon with 
Win, and the board and 
pieces still stood on a 
table near his chair. At 
that moment Libby de- 
cided she needed some- 
thing to take her mind 
otf what was happening 
outside. She slipped in- 
to the chair Pete had 
vacated, and took up a 
dice cup. 

“Beat you two out of 
three, Win,” she sug- 
gested, hoping her voice 
didn't sound as shaky 
as she was feeling. 

He nodded, but there was a twinkle in his eyes that 
made her wonder, uncomfortably, whether or not he guessed 
her inner panic. 

“Td like to be out in this storm,’ Pete said, in his serious, 
deep little voice. “I'd like to be up in my crow’s nest. I 
wouldn't be afraid. Sailors aren't, and I’m going to be a 
sailor.” 

“What's your crow’s nest, Petey?’ Libby asked. 





LIBBY S EYES MET WIN’S 
OVER THE BOARD AND SHE 
RECOGNIZED IN THEM 
A MORE FRIENDLY GLEAM 


“THERE'S an old, wrecked schooner buried in the sand 
over by the Inlet beach,” Win explained. “Been there 
for years. It must have driven inshore on a specially high 
tide, or else the beach has made a lot since then. The wreck’s 
several hundred yards inland now. The stump of one mast’s 
still standing, and Pete and some kids from town were wild 
to build a look-out’s perch up near the top of it. So I 
helped “em this summer.” 
“We've got a club called the Crow’s Nest Sailors,” Pete 
said in a tone of vast satisfaction. ‘I'll take you up some day, 
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if you aren’t scared to climb so high.” He eyed her with a 
shade of doubt. 

Libby laughed. “Guess you think I'm scared of a lot of 
things, Petey. But I'll try to climb to your crow’s nest, if 
you'll help me, and show me just where to put my hands 
and feet.” 

At that last diplomatic touch, Pete's chest swelled and his 
curly head was lifted proudly. 

“Sure—I'll look after you,” he promised in a grave voice. 

Over the backgammon board, Libby's eyes met Win's, and 
she saw in them a more friendly gleam. Pete was the darling 
of the entire family, and Win was evidently pleased by the 
way she had met the child’s enthusiasm. 

They could laugh at her, she told herself wryly, but she 
mustn't laugh at Petey. Not that she would have done it, of 
course. Nobody—with any heart—could have replied to that 
eager young pride except respectfully. 

They finished the game after a prolonged struggle, and, to 
Libby's secret gratification, she won. Of course it wasn't 
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much to win a game of backgammon—compared to other 
sports she was deficient in—but it somehow soothed her hurt 
pride to show Win Ray she could beat him at something. 

In the excitement of winning she had forgotten the storm, 
but now, as she stood up to put away the board, there came a 
furious crash that shook the very ground, as if tons of water 
had been hurled against the dune side. 


T SEEMED to the startled girl that the house itself had 

actually moved. Win evidently felt it, too, for he sat 
forward, a new attention in his face. 

The first crash was immediately followed by a second, and 
this time there was no doubt about the sickening lurch and 
settling of the Gray House under its impact. 

Win reached for his crutches, and struggled to his feet. 
Then, laboriously, he made his way to the east window and 
stared out. 

A third heavy pounding shook the dune, and salt spray 
dashed against the window panes with a noise like hail stones. 

The boy's face was grave, as he 
turned back to the silent pair by 
the hearth. 

“Pete,” he said quictly, “run 
over and prop the front door open. 
This sea’s undermining the dune, 
I'm afraid, and if the house should 
settle a bit, it might jam the door 
and trap us. If that dune gives any 
more, we'll be safer outside.” 

For the second time that after- 
noon his eyes met Libby's, and 
boy and girl studied each other 
questioningly. 

Both young faces were white 
and serious, but Win made him- 
self smile at his sister's guest re- 
assuringly and, after a long breath, 
Libby's stiff lips curled gallantly 
in answer. 

Involuntarily, Win's shoulders 
straightened in relief. He had been more afraid Libby would 
make a scene, in the face of danger, than he was of the actual 
danger itself. 

Pe.e trotted over to the door obediently, and after a 
moment's tugging, managed to fling it wide. A wild wind 
swooped in from the noisy dark without, and set papers 
whirling in the room, and the fire to smoking. But it was 
neither flying papers nor smoke that claimed the attention 
of the three in the big living room. 

Pete, with a startled cry, backed to Win’s side, his eyes 
fixed in a kind of hypnotized astonishment on a small cascade 
of dark water that had appeared suddenly over the low sill. 

Win said, his voice a husky whisper, “That's not—rain. 
It’'s—” 

“The sea?” Libby gasped, her eyes glued to the shallow 
lake now spreading halfway across the floor. 

“Just a spent wave,” Win said briefly. “Those last big 
fellows must have come over the dune, and curled round to 
the front here. Don't worry, it’s not deep.” Not yet, he 
added mentally, his mouth tightening. 

He propelled himself carefully across the wet floor to the 
door. The water outside would run off harmlessly into the 
porous sand, /f no more waves came over. But wouldn't they ? 
Instinctively, he glanced down at his wrist watch and made 
a swift calculation. 

There was another half hour or more, before the tide 
would be high. And the wind sounded as if it were strength- 
ening. It was shrieking with an eerie, piercing note that was 
as terrifying as the crash and thunder of those monster seas 
driving in on the beach. 

If the waves continued to grind at the dunes, sucking tons 


Kinship 


I have felt kinship with the sky 
And all the gay, green growing things; 


When I see mountains lift their blue, 
And trees reach far, 

My self flings bursting up, till I 

Could touch a star. 
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of the foundation sand away, as they were doing now, there 
was a strong likelihood that the Gray House would take a slide 
down hill before the tide turned. If they got outside, even if 
the waves continued to come over the dunes, the water 
mightn't be deep enough to be dangerous over where the 
sandy rut road from town skirted the moors. The ground was 
slightly higher there, before it sloped gradually to the Inlet. 
And fortunately the wind was toward the Inlet, so the water 
wouldn't beat in on that side of the island, too. 

Win’s anxious thoughts had gone far in that brief second. 
Another huge wave was just crashing on the beach when he 
faced Libby and Pete, forcing a grin. 

“We'll be better off out there, fellows,’ he said cheer- 
fully. “Get a couple of warm sweaters, and—Pete, reach 
me that flash light. Step lively now, but don’t get in a 
panic. 

“You-—you mean for us to go—owt?” Libby asked in- 
credulously. ‘‘Into—shat?"’ But she held her voice steady, 
and in her pale face there were no signs of the hysteria 
the boy dreaded. 

“Out there—or down there,” 
he said shortly, nodding in a sig- 
nificant gesture beachward. 

He moved nearer and spoke so 
that his words did not reach Pete. 
“The dune’s being washed away, 
and the house’ll go with it, if the 
storm keeps up long enough. 
We've got to be outside before 


I have been comrade with the soil that happens. The road’s on 
And with birds’ wings. 


higher ground. Someone'll bring 
help before long from the Coast 
Guard Station, They know we're 
here.”’ 

There was a little silence, in 
which it seemed to Libby that her 
own heartbeats were louder than 
the surf. Then she swallowed 
hard, nodded, and reached for a 
sweater on a chair back near her. 

Fear had reached such a peak of terror within her that she 
had lost the ability to feel at all. She moved stiffly, like an 
automaton, but also swiftly and efficiently, She helned Pete 
on with his sweater, found an extra one for Win and 
steadied him on his crutches as he struggled into it. 

Win’s eyes, if Libby had noticed, held an astonished glow 
of admiration as they followed her quiet movements. 


ATER was again running over the sill, swirling in little 

eddies around the rubber tips of Win’s crutches. 
Watching it, a new fear came to Libby, but this time it was 
fear for somebody else. 

“You can’t possibly make it—outside—on those,” she 
said to Win, her eyes wide and troubled. 

“I can, if I take it slowly and you and Pete stand by to 
steady me where the sand’s soft,” he said confidently. “All 
right, there! Forward, march!” 

Deliberately he swung himself over the sill and down to 
the shell path outside, to find himself ankle-deep in icy 
sea water. 

“Leave the door open,” he directed over his shoulder. 
“The firelight will be something to set our course by. Come 
on in, fellows, the water's fine!” 

Pete laughed out suddenly, a nervous, excited little peal 
that rang incongruously against the storm, He jumped 
valiantly down into the fast-receding water, which was 
sucking out now in the backwash of the last wave. By the 
time Libby joined them, it barely washed over her toes. 

She put one strong young hand under Win’s elbow, 
and ae to Pete. “You hold his other arm to steady him, 
Petey—but don’t drag on it. We've (Continued on page 31) 
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THE RIGHT MATERIALS ARE IMPOR- 
TANT—SUITABLE PAPER, FRESH 
INK, AND A SMOOTH-WRITING PEN 


the tront porch you watch him, stopping at one house 

and then another. Will he turn in when he reaches 
the walk that leads up to your doorway, or will he pass by ? 
If he does turn in, what mail will he bring you? 

There are always possibilities, aren't there? It is exciting 
to sort through a stack of unopened letters and to speculate 
upon what they may contain. One never knows just what 
may turn up: a letter from a friend whose family has moved 
out to Australia, an unexpected bit of news from your cousin 
in Seattle, an invitation for a week-end house party—or per- 
haps just nothing at all. 

This much is fairly certain: no girl is likely to receive a 
great many interesting letters unless she writes interesting 
letters in return; and there aren't likely to be many invita- 
tions in her mail box unless she is prompt in replying to 
those she receives, and thoughtful about writing her “bread 
and butter letters” afterward. 

“But writing letters is such a lot of trouble,” I seem to 
hear some of you protesting. It isn’t really, though, not when 
you have the right materials for doing the job, and when 
vou “know the rules,” 

By the “right materials,” I mean a comfortable desk or 
table at which to write, fresh ink, a smooth-writing pen, a 
blotter, an eraser, and attractive and suitable writing paper. 

Often it is the thought of a scratchy pen that makes a 
girl put off the writing of her letters. Sometimes she is in the 
mood for writing, but the ink is dried up, or she hasn't the 
proper kind of stationery. 

If you are a girl who procrastinates for any such reasons, 
procrastinate no longer. Hie yourself to the stationery store 
and lay in a supply of the essentials for efficient and pleasur- 


Tis postman rounds your corner. From your chair on 


ANY MAIL 
¢. LO -DAY? 






BEATRICE 
PIERCE 


What girl does not like to get let- 
ters! And how rewarding is her mail 
when she is a good correspondent 
herself! To be able to pen delight- 
ful and interesting letters is 
casy—and fun—when you know the 
rules of social correspondence 


able letter-writing. Look over the various kinds of letter 
paper and correspondence cards, and stock up with what you 
need to carry on your personal correspondence. 

Be sure to get one box of severe, plain white note-paper, 
rather small and of the best quality you can afford. Keep 
that paper for answering formal invitations, for ‘thank you 
notes,” and for your notes to older people. 

Then, lest you be tempted to dip into this “best’’ note- 
paper too often, get a less expensive variety for those lengthy 
letters to your chums and family. The large, unfolded sheets, 
with your name and address at the top, are the newest and 
smartest thing for long, friendly letters. Then there are tiny 
sheets, with monograms usually, that are perfect for brief 
messages of a sentence or two. Just room enough for a 
“Yes, I'd love to come. I'll arrive with the others on the 
five-fifteen Friday.” 


a you select your writing paper you will have to 
decide the question of color. You must have white for 
your formal notes; but color is permissible for everything 
else. There are colors and colors, though, and you want your 
writing paper to show good taste and discrimination. There- 
fore you must try to avoid anything that is cheap or queer- 
looking. You may want to be different, but you certainly 
don’t want to be peculiar. This year you probably will choose 
either buff, gray, bois de rose, or one of the lovely shades 
of blue that are so popular right now. Many of the newer 
papers have borders, in white or contrasting colors. You may 
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have either your monogram, or your name in 
colored lettering to match the border, A border 
and lettering of orangey red on gray paper is 
striking and good-looking. Chalk white on 
French blue; or dark blue on slate blue, are 
other delightful combinations. There are so 
many possibilities that you may find it hard to 
make up your mind. Stick to the simple designs 
and the more neutral colors, however, and you 
needn't worry about making a mistake. I would 
advise you against pink, lavender, or red, or 
any vivid color. And if you must be very 
economical, stick to white paper for all pur- 
poses. (Cheap white paper doesn’t look as cheap 
as colored paper of the same quality.) 

If you buy stationery for your brother, or if 
you are getting some for a present to a boy, 
get plain white paper. That is what most boys 
like best, and it is always in good taste. The 
boy’s name might be printed at the top of the 
page in blue or black letters. 

Now that you have your equipment for letter- a 
writing, I would like to give you a few sug- 
gestions which I hope will help you to make 
your letters more interesting. How can you do 
that? First of all, you can do it by putting your- 
self in the place of the person to whom you are 
writing. Suppose you are writing to a girl who has moved to 
a strange city. She is a shy girl, perhaps, one who finds it 
hard to make new friends. If you were that girl, stop and 
think what kind of letter you would want to receive. Not 
one that told a lot about the weather—you could look that up 
in the newspapers if you did want to know; not one that 
stated a few bald facts such as: ““We had a history exam 
today. Mary Wheeler gave a party Saturday. It was her 
birthday.” 


O, what you or any other girl away from her old 

friends would want to know, would be the small, every- 

day details. Instead of “We had a history exam today,” 

and ‘Mary Wheeler gave a party,” suppose you tell some 

things about the exam, and about the party, that will make 

those events real and vivid to the girl away from home. 
Imagine you are talking to her instead of writing. 

“The most surprising thing happened this morning,” you 
might begin. “Miss Allen gave us a history exam, and every- 
one in the class knew the right answers! Either our class is 
getting terribly bright, or the history is getting easy. It must 
be the latter, for you wouldn't have thought us so very 
brilliant if you had seen how long it took us to catch on to a 
sleight-of-hand trick Dick Turner tried on us at Mary 
Wheeler's birthday party last Saturday.” 

You may or may not explain the trick, but at least you go 
on and tell something more about the party. Perhaps you 
say: “The trick is too complicated to write about, but Dick 
will demonstrate it, no doubt, when you come back for your 
visit next year. The party was a lovely one—out on the lawn, 
with Mrs. Wheeler's prize roses as a background. Supper was 
served on a long table under a canopy. As usual at the 
Wheeler's, the food was marvelous. I am sending you the 
recipe for the salad—you may want to try it some day. It 
would be grand for a picnic. 

“After supper we sat around and sang songs until long 
after the moon came up. Tom had his accordian—which he 
has learned to play since you left. You cannot imagine how 
much music he gets out of the thing. It must be hard work, 
pumping all the while and remembering where the keys are 
at the same time. But Tom seems to enjoy it more than 
anything else in the world—except football. (Everyone ex- 
pects him to be captain of the team next fall.) Well, we 
sang new songs and old ones; and only one thing was miss- 
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ing: your pretty voice and those special little trills you always 
tucked in here and there. Several of us tried to do them the 
way you do, but none of us could.” 

And so you go on with your letter, writing to your friend 
the things about the party that you imagine she would like to 
hear. You keep bringing her into the letter, and into the 
party, really, by showing her that her friends thought of her 
and spoke of her singing. 

Finally, when you have finished your letter, instead of 
ending with a hasty, “Write soon!” you close by saying 
something more definite. ‘Please write me about your new 
school, the house you live in, your new friends, and about 
everything that is different from your life here. I often 
wonder whether your room is as pretty as ever. Tell me how 
you have it arranged. And what about your singing lessons ? 
Are you keeping on with them? Your friends here all hope 
you will, for we think you'll be a famous singer some day. 
Everyone is eager to hear about what is happening to you.” 

Thus you end your letter in a helpful way. For you not 
only let your homesick friend know that she still has a place 
in the old circle, but at the same time you give her a con- 
crete task: that of looking about her for detailed and inter- 
esting material for her letter in reply. 


HERE is more to letter-writing, though, than putting 

yourself in the place of the person to whom you are 
writing, and then telling the little human-interest things 
which you imagine that person would want to hear. The way 
you tell things is as important as your choice of subject. You 
mustn't be satisfied to tell things in any old way that comes 
into your head. If you have a story to tell,-begin with some 
significant point in the story. You may start right in the 
middle, just as novelists do sometimes, then sketch in the 
beginning of the story, very lightly, and finally go on to a 
climax at the close. In that way you will hold the interest of 
your reader. Keep your main theme in mind and skip the 
unnecessary details. If it is a motor trip you are telling about, 
you can make your account much more interesting if you 
omit a lot of unimportant facts such as the mileage between 
towns, the names of hotels, whether you had chops or steak 
for dinner, and whether it was Wednesday (or was it Thurs- 
day ?) that you had a flat tire. For the purpose of telling an 
entertaining story, there are details that are needed to give 
the story life and realness; and there are many other details 
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tRKOM YOUR VERANDA YOU WATCH THE 
POSTMAN STOPPING AT OTHER GIRLS’ 
HOUSES. WILL HE PASS YOURS BY? 


that just clutter up your story and make it dull and tiresome, 
Try to distinguish between the two. It is good practice, and 
it will make you, not only a better letter-writer, but a better 
conversationalist. 


ge writing letters, it is also a good idea never to write 
about your troubles, your sicknesses and worries, unless you 
have a gift for making them amusing. Usually the letter that 
is full of descriptions of aches and pains and hard luck is 
very uncomfortable to receive, and unpleasant reading. If 
you are low in your mind, therefore, or in a dark mood, or 
if the world seems dreary to you—it is better to wait until 
you feel like yourself before you write any letters. 

Another rule is this: tell only the good or pleasant things 
about people in your letters, Leave out anything that might 
damage a person’s reputation, or that might cause hurt 
feelings. 

And finally, don’t write sentimental letters to boys. No 
matter how well you like a boy, it is better not to tell him 
how you feel, and certainly you shouldn't do it in a letter. 
He may not seem nearly as wonderful to you in a few months, 
or in a year, as he does now. You may even find that you 
admire first one boy and then another, which doesn’t mean 
that you are fickle, necessarily, but is more likely just a sign 
that you are growing up, and that your interests and tastes 
are developing. So don’t let yourself in for possible em- 
barrassment by writing something about which you may feel 
foolish later. Omit all extravagant expressions of admiration 
or affection. Read over your letters and make sure that they 
contain nothing that would sound silly to an outsider, or that 
you yourself might blush over, a few months from now. 

And now let’s consider some of the special kinds of letters 
that every girl needs to know how to write. First, the “bread 
and butter letter.” This is the note of thanks which you 
write to your hostess as soon as you get home from a visit. 
You write your letter to the mother of the girl (or boy) in 
whose home you have been visiting. The mother, as we 
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have said in earlier arti- 
cles, is the official hostess. 
Therefore, it is most im- 
eae that you write to 
er, thanking her for all 
the pleasant hospitality 
u-, you were shown in her 
» &#&home. Try to make your 
w8% letter sincere and appreci- 
ative, Speak of your en- 
~ joyment of some special 
4** event such as a picnic, or 
a trip to the seashore, or 
any other thing that stands 
out as especially nice to 
remember. No matter how 
poor a correspondent you 
are, you must never put 
off your “bread and but- 
ter letter’’ longer than the 
second day after your re- 
turn home. And if your 
hostess is the worrying 
kind (who will picture 
you in a train wreck, or 
kidnaped or something 
don’t wait that long. Send 
her a telegram, or tele- 
phone her of your safe 
arrival. 
One point about ‘‘bread 
and butter letters” that 
a good many people slip 
up on is this: all such 
letters should be acknowledged. To fail to do so leaves the 
guest feeling that perhaps her hostess is offended, or that 
something is wrong. The true reason, more likely, is that the 
hostess is very busy with a new houseful of guests. But— 
when you are the hostess and you receive a “bread and butter 
letter’"—-remember that it does call for an answer. Reply 
promptly, therefore, saying that you are glad your friend 
enjoyed her visit, and tell her of your pleasure in having 
her in your home. 

Some other letters that cannot be put off until tomorrow 
are: notes of thanks for gifts and favors; letters to sick 
friends; letters to friends in sorrow (condolences, these are 
called) ; birthday greetings; letters home when you are away 
at camp, or on a visit; and replies to invitations, 
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OTES of thanks should always be written promptly; 

otherwise the sender will not know whether the article 
was received or not. You needn't write a long letter to say 
thank you, but you must make what you say sincere and ap- 
preciative. Letters to sick friends are no use, either, if you 
don’t get around to write until the person is well again. A 
birthday greeting must arrive on one's birthday, or before, to 
be appropriate. A card or a note expressing your good 
wishes is sufficient. 

Condolences are among the more difficult letters to write. 
There is little you can say, but it helps a bereaved family to 
know that friends are thinking of them. The death of a 
friend or classmate calls for a letter from you to his or her 
parents expressing your sympathy. Make your letter brief — 
just a sentence or two is enough. Likewise, should yow be the 
one to receive letters of condolence, the briefest note of 
acknowledgement and thanks is all that is expected of you. 

As for writing home when you are away on a visit, or at 
camp, I know it can be very hard to find time for letters. 
The family at home, however, is eagerly awaiting news from 
you. A tiny note every day is a good plan. That long letter 
you always mean to write may never (Continued on page 45) 





-FOOLE and GALLANT 


What's in a name? Sailors gave 
Foole his, and taunted him until 
he proved his heart and courage 


By : 
CATHERINE 
CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT LAWSON 


WO mastiffs leaned over the side of the Speedwell as 

she came to anchor in Plymouth Harbor. To one, the 

trip had seemed long and unhappy; to the other, it had 
been a joyful adventure. 

The second dog had been made much of by the sailors 
who called him Gallant. But the first was clumsy and always 
managed to be in everyone's way, so the sailors teased him 
and named him Foole. 

Even as the dogs stood watching the land, Gallant, from 
the corner of his eye, saw a sailor approaching with a coil of 
rope in his hands. Dropping his forepaws from the railing 
Gallant moved swiftly out of his way. But Foole was slower 
in seeing the man, and his leap was so ill-timed that rope, 
sailor, and dog sprawled on the floor together. 

“Oh, Foole! What a nuisance you are!” cried the sailor 
angrily as the dog's frantic efforts only succeeded in more 
thoroughly entangling them. Then he kicked out at the 
animal. ‘“Why can’t you be smart and careful like Gallant ?” 

At that moment Captain Martin Pring appeared. 

“Foole is all right. He will show you what a fine dog he is, 
some of these days,” declared the Captain, laughing a little 
at the efforts of dog and man to free themselves. 

At the sound of Martin Pring’s voice Foole struggled more 
fiercely than ever, and finally with a great bound he left the 
sailor alone among the rope coils, while he rushed to lick 
frantically at the Captain's hands. 

“Yes, old boy, I £vow you're glad the journey is over. 
The sailors haven't been any too kind to your clumsiness,” 
consoled the Captain. “And the name they have given you 
is a hard one to bear. But names can be lived down.” 
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He patted Foole’s head, and stopped with a caress for 
Gallant before setting about the business of seeing that the 
boat was properly unloaded, and the men disembarked on 
the New England shore. 

For this was many years before the coming of the May- 
flower, when Captain Pring sailed into Plymouth harbor 
with two ships to be loaded with sassafras roots. In those 
days an oil was made from these roots which was much in 
demand as a medicine in England. 

The mastiffs were delighted to be on land. In and out of 
the cedar wood they rushed, and among the spruces and firs. 
Sometimes they chased a deer, or a fox, a little way, or 
leaped after the vanishing white tail of a rabbit. At night 
they slept with the men behind a barricade. The sailors had 
built this barricade of logs, and it was erected close to 
the shore. 

Sometimes, in the evenings, the dogs saw a strange sight. 
When one of the boys who was with Martin Pring would 
bring out his zither and start playing it, Indians would slip 
softly out of the wood and up to the group of white men. 
Some evenings there might be only a few of them. At other 
times over a hundred would be there. 

“Down, Gallant! Down, Foole! Lie still!’ warned Cap- 
tain Pring when he saw that the red men were afraid of the 
large dogs. So the two lay by the fire and watched the 
Indians capering to the sound of the music. 

The white men gave their visitors small pieces of bright 
cloth, or a few beads. In return, the Indians brought gifts 
of tobacco and tobacco pipes and skins. 

At the end of a certain day one of the Englishmen did not 
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ALL ALONE HE WATCHED FROM A LITTLE HILL 
THE “DISCOVERER” SAILED FOR ENGLAND 


WHEN 


come in with the others. He was evidently lost in the woods, 
and Captain Pring called the two mastitts. 

“Go and find him!” he said, holding out an old coat that 
belonged to the one who had strayed. The dogs smelled the 
coat and both bounded off, but after a little Foole returned to 
the camp. 

Seizing a short pole with a pointed iron at one end, he 
rushed over to Captain Pring with this held firmly in his 
mouth. As usually happened he expected to be patted, for 
this carrying a half-pike in his mouth was his one and only 
trick. 

This time Captain Pring looked at him in disgust and 
turned away without saying a word. 


— crept under some bushes and lay there for a long 
time with his head between his paws, his eyes peering 
mournfully out at the world. 

He saw Gallant march proudly back into camp with the 
lost man by his side. 

“T never should have found my way if it hadn't been for 
Gallant,” the one who had been lost declared gratefully. 
“[ must have wandered at least six miles in the wrong 
direction.” 

Foole crept slowly out from under the bushes. Martin 
Pring was stroking Gallant. “Such a splendid dog! He is 
certainly living up to his name,” said the Captain. 

But when Foole thrust his cold nose into the Captain’s 
other hand, the Englishman appeared not to notice. 

After that Foole kept much to himself. All alone he 
watched from a little hill when the Discoverer. the first of 
the two ships to be loaded with roots, departed for England. 
Thirteen men and one boy sailed home that day. So many 
less people to tease him! 
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On another hill, the Indians watched the ship out of the 
harbor. There were only a few white men left now, they 
thought, in their land. If they could get for themselves the 
shelter the strangers had built, they would have the piece of 
wood that made music. There would be much cloth, too, and 
many beads. Deep in the woods they gathered and made 
their plans. 

At the barricade thirty white men and boys and the two 
mastiffs were left. Each day the dogs were sent with the men 
to the woods. One morning, when the Speedwell was nearly 
loaded, Foole chanced upon his half-pike which he had not 
carried since the day Gallant had won for himself so much 
praise. 

But this morning he grabbed it with delight and insisted 
on taking it with him. It was so long it would catch between 
the trees and delay his progress. 

“Such a fool!” said the men. 

But Foole pretended not to hear, and taking his station 
where he was told, he carefully placed his half-pike at his 
feet. Somehow it seemed good company. 

The weather was exceedingly warm, and when midday 
arrived, the men ate their lunch and lay down in the shade 
for a short sleep. Gallant, too, closed his eyes, but Foole 
kept watching his half-pike as though he expected it to jump 
up and run away into the forest. 

Suddenly the ship’s cannon boomed through the stillness, 
Foole sprang up, his half-pike held in his mouth. 

Gallant sleepily opened his eyes, but one of the men who 
had been wakened, yawned and turned to his companions. 
“Guess the Captain is just seeing whether the cannon is in 
order before we sail.” 

Everything seemed peaceful. There was only the oc- 
casional twitter of a bird, the humming of a bee, to break 
the stillness. (Continued on page 48) 
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BEING ON YOUR OWN AS A 
FREE LANCE IS EXCITING 


RTISTS are happy people—or, at least, all the artists 

A I know have impressed me as getting more out of 

life than my friends in business—and they scem to 

be happy even when they are not making much money. This 

is because they are getting so much fun and satisfaction out 
of their work. 

If you are an artist, you are doing the thing you most want 
to do, you are experiencing the real joy of creative work, you 
are not spending precious years in some dull routine that 
never changes. You do not have to wait for promotion for 
you promote yourself, if you are capable, through ability 
and hard work. 

If you mean to be a successful artist, however, this very 
freedom from routine and direction puts responsibility 
squarely up to you. Success in art, as in anything else that is 
worth doing, means hard work and lots of it. You can't idle 
and play, or do something with your art just whenever you 
happen to feel like it. 

By this, I mean that we are talking now about art as a 
profession, not as a playtime hobby. Many people, of course, 
enjoy a little art work as a hobby, but these people seldom 
accomplish anything worth while, or develop their chosen 
branch of art to a point where they can make a living at it. 

If you are planning to make a living at art, you should 
think of it as a profession even while you are still a student. 
It is important, too, not to be misled by well-meaning and 
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THE BUSINESS 


An instructor at Pratt Institute surveys 
the field of professional art and offers 
helpful advice and information to the girl 


who is considering art as a livelihood 


By 
MATLOCK PRICE 
Illustrated by 
PELAGIE DOANE 


interested friends into thinking that your untrained work 
(actually of third or fourth rate quality as compared with 
professional art work) is wonderful and marvelous. These 
critics, usually themselves untrained and not qualified to 
judge, mean to encourage you, but all too often they merely 
lead you to think you are a genius, and that you need not 
work to achieve success. Then, when your amateur efforts 
come up against vastly better professional work, there is 
danger that you may get a grievance against the world, feel- 
ing that you aren’t appreciated, and that no one will give 
you a chance, 


NY number of potential artists who might have made 
good have been ruined in just this way. Perhaps your 
untrained work really does show promise, but even genius, 
or unusual talent, needs training; so, whatever you do, avoid 
the mistake of thinking that the world is waiting for you, and 
that you can sail on some magic carpet to a fairyland of suc- 
cess and riches. Nothing worth having is so easily come by. 
There are, of course, a number of different kinds of art in 
which girls have won high success, and in which there are 
new honors to win. We shall presently look at these various 
specialties, in brief, but there are two things that are vitally 





THE FIELD OF FINE ARTS IS 
LIKELY TO PROVE DIFFICULT 























OF ART 





important to success, no matter what 
branch of art you may decide to follow. 
These two things are training and the 
way you feel about your work. 

The first of these things is important, 
for, without training, even a talented 
person is as handicapped as you would 
be if you tried to express something in 
a language you didn’t know. Any form 
of art is expression, and the language 
consists of a mastery of drawing, of 
color, of design, and of the techniques 
of various materials, depending upon 
the kind of work you mean to do. The 
greater the skill you achieve in the 
technical side of art, the more you will 
be able to express your ideas in your 
finished work. If you have a keen 
imagination, there is all the more 
reason for building your training up to 
it—or you will find yourself constantly 
imagining great things, but unable to 
express them because of limited skill. 
Too many amateur artists make the mis- 
take of thinking that bright ideas will 
take the place of good work, but the 
professional artist has learned that 
there is nothing that takes the place of 
good work. 

To understand all this is a part of the 
second important qualification men- 
tioned along with training—that is, - 
“the way you feel about your work.” , —, _ 
Even in art school, your attitude to- 
ward your work should be as nearly as 
possible professional, as I have said. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that art 
school is a place for play and skylarking, and that you don’t 
need to work. There is plenty of fun to be had along with 
the work, of course; there are friendships to be made and 
enjoyed, and the whole spirit of an art school is inspiring. 
The point to remember is that there’s work to be done, and 
that it’s your job to do it. In other words, begin to look at 
your work as a profession from the very start, and soon you 
will have acquired a professional point of view that will be 
of the greatest help to you when you go out to make a living 
with what you have learned. Too few art schools teach their 
students a professional attitude, with the result that precious 
years are lost in discovering its importance after the young 
artist has entered the professional world. 

Art to-day is such a large field that the student has to de- 
cide which branch he or she wishes to follow. In other 
words, the artist must specialize. A student who is ready to 
go to art school usually has decided, at least in a general 
way, on his specialty and plans his training accordingly. 

The field of the fine arts is likely to prove the most difh- 
cult one in which to make a living after leaving art school. 
This is the field represented by painting and sculpture. 
Decorative painting may win recognition a little more readily 
than portraiture, or landscape, particularly if the artist con- 
centrates on painting screens, or panels to be used over 
mantels. The placement of this type of work is aided by 
working with an interior decorator, either full-time, or as 
an associate. Mural painting is also among the fine arts and 








SUCCESS IN ART, AS IN ANY- 
THING ELSE THAT IS WORTH DO- 
ING, MEANS LOTS OF HARD WORK 


requires special techniques in its execution and, usually, 
contact with an architect for its placement. 

Sculpture, particularly the making of models for small 
bronzes and garden figures, has been done with outstanding 
success by a number of women in this country, and training 
for it is often utilized in modeling book-ends, lamps, and 
other plastic designs which may be duplicated, or even 
manufactured in quantity, as popular decorative objects. 


UTSIDE the realm of the fine arts are several kinds of 

applied art, or art utilized for special and = 
purposes, and in these the young artist finds the best op- 
portunity to earn a living as illustrator, fashion artist, adver- 
tising artist, or industrial designer. 

Many girls, particularly if they are fond of children, have 
done charming and successful illustrations for children’s 
books, sometimes creating both pictures and stories—a field 
to which women artists are better adapted than men. For the 
illustrator who can design and execute magazine covers in 
paint, or pastel, there is stiffer competition, but also there are 
higher rewards. Everyone will long remember the charm of 
Jessie Wilcox Smith’s illustrations and magazine covers of 
children, and the covers by Maude Tousey Fangel and Lu- 
cile Patterson Marsh—and what art-minded girl has not 
ardently coveted the fame of Neysa McMein? 

In fashion illustration there are two necessary require- 
ments—a flair for style, and a clever, (Continued on page 47) 
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Madeleine discovers that the truth is 
sometimes best left unsaid, and stum- 


bles on an exciting clue to the past 


By 
FLORENCE CHOATE 
and ELIZABETH CURTIS 


PART FOUR 


HAT afternoon, Paul, who had been to Glosport with 
Walter Beldon, was late getting home. Madeleine and 
Miss Rumsey were waiting for her on the porch for 
supper. It was after six and they were beginning to wonder 
what could be keeping her, when Walter drove up, alone. 

“Hop in, Madeleine,” he shouted, not getting out. “We 
are all having supper at our house. They're waiting for you.” 
It was an unceremonious invitation, but Madeleine was not 
in a mood to resent a little thing like that, so she “hopped in” 
without any fuss. 

“Don't expect the girls too soon, Miss Rumsey,” Walter 
called as they drove off. “Father and Mother have gone to 
Boston for the night, and the cook is out, so we are giving 
a party!’ He explained to Madeleine, “We had a great 
time over in —— We went to the gypsy queen's 
place and got our fortunes told. Great sport! It's too bad 
you weren't along.” 

The weck before, they had been in Glosport and had 
noticed a gypsy caravan camped on the edge of town. It had 
been Madeleine's suggestion that they go back some day and 
have their fortunes told. She had been the most eager, and 
now they had gone without her—just because she had been 
up in the village, doing an errand, when the expedition had 
been proposed. She couldn't help resenting it. 

She and Walter were greeted at the door of the Beldons’ 
house by Flip, barking and capering wildly. There was a 
general air of hilarity about the party gathered in the dining 
room. Betty was presiding in her mother's place. She, with 
the help of Anna, the young waitress, had arranged a meal 
of all the favorite dishes—lobster salad, hot biscuits, waffles 
and syrup, coffee, peach ice cream, strawberries, and choco- 
late cake. 

“This is what I call a meal,” said Jerry at last, laying down 
his spoon. “Betty, you'll make somebody a fine wife!” 

“Maybe that dark stranger that I'm soon to meet,”” cried 
Betty. They were all joking about the fortunes the gypsy 
queen had promised them. Madeleine felt nettled, and made 
no secret of it. They assured her that the gypsy's predictions 
were commonplace—letters, journeys, innumerable sweet- 
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AFTER SUPPER THEY DANCED IN THE BIG STUDIO 


The Story So Far 


Madeleine Jewett, Pauline Townsend, and their chaperon, 
Miss Rumsey, come from the West for a summer at Granite 
Shore, on the Massachusetts coast. This was the home of 
Madeleine's ancestors, owners of stone quarries; and the gil 
determines to solve a mystery mt alt ng i great-great-grand- 
father, James Jewett, This James Jewett left Granite Shore 
on being wrongfully accused of stealing a money-belt from a 
French girl, whom he and a seaman, Matt Corey, rescued in 
a shipwreck. His brother marvied the French girl (whom 
both loved), but James, who himself married in the West, 
named his daughter "Marie Madeleme” for his lost sweet- 
heart—and the name recurred in every generation thereafter. 

In modern Granite Shore, Madeleine and Pauline are 
startled by an old woman who seems to be following them: 
they find that the original Jewett house was burned; discover 
the “new” house, a tumbled-down mansion near the quarries; 
and learn that a handsome young fisherman is Madeleine's 
distant cousin, John Jewett. 

One evening the girls, with Walter and Betty Beldon. 
summer residents, go to the quarries after dark for a “scare,” 
a crime having been committed there. They meet John Jew- 
ett, and wonder why he is in that lonely spot at night. Next 
day Madeleine meets her cousin at the beach and accepts an 
invitation to go sailing with him. 
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hearts, and heaps of money. Even if it was silly, Madeleine 
would have liked to have had her share of these exciting 
prospects. The more they joked and laughed, the more ag- 
grieved she felt. 

After supper matters went better. They got a good or- 
chestra on the radio and danced in the big studio. Madeleine 
loved dancing and could have kept it up all night, but pres- 
ently the dance music stopped. 

“Let's put out the lights, and sit around the fire and tell 
ghost stories,” suggested someone—but the girls had had 
enough of ghost stories on the night of the picnic. 

“I know what we can do!” cried Elsie, Betty's chum who 
was visiting her for a few days. ‘‘Let’s play ‘pillory.. You 
know, Betty, that game I told you about.” She proceeded to 
explain the game. Each one took a turn at being ‘it,’ and all 
the others told what they honestly and truly thought was 
that person’s worst fault. 

“You mean slinging mud?” asked Walter, “Is that why 
you call it ‘pillory’ ?” 

“It’s not slinging mud a bit,” insisted Elsie. “It’s just 
friendly criticism, and we must all be prepared for it. It’s 
very helpful sometimes.” 

“T see,” said Walter. “Well, go ahead, but somehow I'm 
pessimistic. Who's going to be the first victim?” 

“T'll be first,” Elsie volunteered. “Now go ahead, and 
don’t spare me.” 

None of them knew Elsie well, except Betty, and naturally 
it was difficult to offer any very helpful criticism. She needed 
a hair cut, and she talked too fast. 

“And she talks while she’s eating,’ cut in Jerry un- 
expectedly. 
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“YOU HAVE A FORTUNATE HAND,” OLD TESS BEGAN SLOWLY 


“Jerry!” cried Betty, in a horrified tone. ““How could you ?” 

“That's all right,’ declared Elsie coolly. “I suppose I did. 
We're all careless sometimes. Go on! What else?” 

Betty accused her friend of untidiness, but beyond that 
no one had any thoughts about Elsie. 

“You are all too polite,’ she told them sweetly. ‘The 
game is to forget the conventions, and be perfectly frank 
with each other. And to take it good-naturedly, of course, 
just the way I did. Now, who'll be next ?” 

The game was soon in full swing and tempers began to 
feel the strain. Betty showed plainly that she didn’t enjoy 
being told that she was lazy, and borrowed things she didn't 
return. Even Jerry grew red when his “inane haw-haw’’ 
came in for a dig. 


HEN it came to Walter, the other boys fell upon him 

hilariously. His bad driving, his table manners, his 
super stylish clothes, were brutally dissected. Madeleine saw 
that Walter was nettled, but she did not care. She was still 
nursing her resentment about the fortune teller. 

“Walter is conceited,” she announced recklessly. ‘He 
thinks every silly girl will fall for him!” Walter looked so 
furious that she stopped, and the rest confined their com- 
ments to such trifling matters as slang and cigarettes. His 
case was finished in a hurry, and they turned to Madeleine. 

“She gets mad too easily,” Jerry began. 

“And she sulks,” said Betty. 

“Of course, I don’t know her well, only this evening,” 
Elsie took up the tale, “but I would say she is a quarrel- 
some person,” 
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Madeleine was trying to 
take it all with a grin, but 
when Paul (who knew 
Madeleine's slap at Walter 
was a reflection on herself) 
spoke up with, “Madeleine 
always wants to run every- 
thing,” her anger broke 
loose. 

“Yes, Paul,” she said, 
“because I found out long 
ago that, if I didn’t run 
things, nothing happened.” 

Elsie tittered. “Well, that 
sounds domineering 
enough!” 

“T think this is a dumb 
game,” Walter interrupted, 
“Let's quit it.” 

Without more words the 
game was dropped. They 
began toasting marshmal- 
lows by the fire, but there 
was constraint. Madeleine 
sat silent, and the others let 
her alone. She felt she could 
never forgive Paul for say- 
ing what she had, before all 
these strangers, just as if she 
sided with them against her 
friend. Suddenly she rose. 

“We ought to go home,” 
she announced. “I'm sure it 
is eleven o'clock, and Miss 
Rumsey likes us to be home 
early.” It was not near 
cleven, but no one objected. 
They were not enjoying 
themselves. 

Walter drove the two girls 
home, talking the whole time. Paul answered half-heartedly ; 
Madeleine, not at all. At Mrs. Wardwell's she jumped out 
of the car and marched in without a word. 

“Gee, but she’s mad,” Walter said, rather anxiously. 

“She’s hurt at what we all said, and I don’t blame her.” 
Paul was almost crying. Without saying good-by, she ran 
after Madeleine and caught up with her on the stairs. 

“Oh, please, Madeleine,” she began. “I’m sorry—” 

Madeleine faced around. “I never want to speak to you 
again, Pauline Townsend. Saying what you did before all 
those people!” She closed the door of her room in Paul's face. 

“She can just stay mad,” thought Paul indignantly. “I'm 
not going to try to make up again!” 

The quarrel was still on at breakfast, but by common con- 
sent the girls were polite before Miss Rumsey. When it was 
time to start for the beach, Madeleine merely said she wanted 
to wait for the second mail at eleven o'clock, as she expected 
her father’s weekly letter. Miss Rumsey and Pauline went 
off without her. 

Paul didn’t even glance at her, Madeleine noticed. “All 
right,” she thought, “I'll just go sailing and leave her out.” 

Her father’s letter was at the post office and she ripped it 
open, hoping that it would tell of his speedy return, for she 
was feeling homesick and lonely. 

It contained a disappointment. Mr. Jewett was back in 
Paris, but he was afraid it would be another month before he 
could get away. He was glad she was so happy in Granite 
Shore. Happy! Madeleine thought bitterly. Well, she would 
show Paul and the others that she could be happy without 
them. 

It was easy to get away in the afternoon. Miss Rumsey 
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seldom asked questions, and Paul was still aloof. Madeleine 
said nothing of her plans but, at half past three, she walked 
out of the house and down to the wharf to meet John. 

He was there ahead of her. She saw him talking to some 
men as she approached. One was the Portuguese boy, Manuel, 
who was always hanging about the wharves with apparently 
nothing to do, and the other was Joe Dahl, the weir boat 
captain. 

Madeleine thought of what Professor Knowlton had said 
of John’s wanting to work on the weir boats, and wondered 
if it was true that her cousin would be content to be a fisher- 
man all his life, and associate with men like that. 


OHN came slowly toward her, looking serious. ‘I’m sorry, 
Madeleine,” he began at once, “but really it isn’t fit for 
us to go out to-day.” 

Madeleine stopped, surprised, “But it’s a beautiful day!” 

“T know it looks that way, but you see the wind’s worked 
round to the northeast again. I've been talking to Captain 
Dahl, over there, and he says the same thing. Those pufty 
little clouds mean squalls sometimes.” 

“Oh, but I'd love that,’ cried Madeleine. “I want it to 
be exciting!” 

“It would only be uncomfortable and wet,” explained 
John. ‘You'd get soaked.” 

“TIL risk that,” Madeleine urged. “You needn't worry 
about me.” 

“I am not going to take you,” John told her positively. 
“You wouldn't enjoy it. We can go some other time.” 

Madeleine tried another tack. “You don't know how I 
want to go to-day. I'm having such a horrid time. I've had 
a fight with Paul and the others. They were so mean—" 
before she realized it, she had confided her troubles to him, 

John looked amazed at her account of the party. “Girls 
are queer,” was his only comment. About her father’s letter 
he was more sympathetic. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” he suggested at last. “I 
know an old woman who reads palms, just as well as the 
gypsies do. I'll take you to her this afternoon, if you like. 
And we'll go sailing the first good day.” 

Madeleine had to give in. It was something to have her 
palm read anyway. When she thought about it she was 
pleased, for, in her secret heart, she knew she would make 
up with Paul, sooner or later, and the sail would be much 
more fun if they were together. 

“Where is the fortune teller?” she asked. 

“It's not very far. She lives in a hut on a desolate moor!” 
said John dramatically. 

“That sounds just like something in the Waverley Novels!" 
Madeleine was laughing now. “Ought we to wait till the 
dead of night ?” 

“No, we'd better go right now, before it blows up a 
storm.” John was relieved that Madeleine had resigned her- 
self so quickly, He guessed that she loved romantic ad- 
ventures, and began to describe what mysterious powers this 
old woman had. “She read my hand last winter. A crowd of 
us went to her on Hallow-e'en, just for fun, and she really 
did tell some surprising things. She told me things about 
myself that I'd never spoken of to anyone. Of course, I 
don't know yet if what she said will come true, but I hope 
so anyhow.” John stopped as if he'd said more than he'd 
intended. 

“What did she say? Do tell me!” cried Madeleine eager- 
ly. “Are you going to be very great—President of the United 
States? Or what?” 

John hesitated. ‘She only said that I had it in my own 
hands to make whatever I liked of myself—that I had it in 
me. And do you know, Made- (Continued on page 42) 
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N Sunday, spic and span, the Girl Scouts of Central 
Mohawk Valley attended church. On Monday, with 
vacuum cleaner and duster, they cleaned house, making the 
living room shine. On Tuesday, out by the blue spruce tree, 
busy fingers plied their crafts, originating beauty. Wednes- 
day found them depositing hard-earned pennies in the bank, 
to the credit of the troop treasury. Thursday, at the Little 
House, mothers came to tea and enjoyed the hospitality of 
Girl Scout hostesses. On Friday, old toys were repaired, a 
community service project. And on Saturday, the entire 
troop joined in a quaint, rollicking folk dance on the lawn. 
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THERE GOES A GIRL SCOUT! 





ALL ANYONE COULD WISH! 


“that there ought to be one more law 

—'A Girl Scout is tidy, and wears her 
uniform with pride.’ ‘Clean in thought, word 
and deed’ ought to cover it, but; somehow, 
people take that to mean only behavior, and 
seem to feel that if they're pure and upright 
within, they can get away with spots on their 
clothes and mud on their shoes. The uniform 
isn’t a play-suit, you know; it stands for Girl 
Scouting. People look at the girl inside it; 
they notice her more than if she were in or- 
dinary clothes. They judge her, and, through 
her, the whole movement. And if they see 
straggly hair, and a dirty, rumpled uniform 
with sagging seams, and scuffed shoes and un- 
suitable socks—all thrown on like the clothes 
of a scarecrow—the whole of Girl Scouting 
suffers. ‘Humph,’ say the people, ‘we thought 
this wonderful game of Scouting turned out 
neat, trim, handy, efficient citizens—but evi- 
dently it accomplishes nothing of the sort.” 

There were some castdown looks around 
the cross-legged circle of Pine-cone Troop. 
Unpolished shoes were tucked under pulled 
down skirts; wrinkled ties were hastily 
smoothed. But Peggy Martin gazed steadily 
with shining eyes at Miss Bolton, and made 
resolves under her breath. She had been a 
Tenderfoot long enough to admire her captain 
more than any other human outside of her 
own family. She longed to call her “Tops,” as 
the others did, but didn’t quite dare. She 
listened again, earnestly. 

“Girl Scout Sunday is only a week away, 
but you've plenty of time to get in trim, if 
you aren't already. Let this Scout Week be 
the start of a new year. Don’t let the light 
of Scouting be dimmed by your own care- 
lessness. And that reminds me; our Ten- 
derfoot pin is the closest symbol of Scout- 
ing. It is supposed to shine as bright as 
our honor.” 

“Tops” glanced ruefully around the 
circle. “I can see some pins that are so 
green and dull that they hardly show at all. 

A little brass polish to begin with, then a 
daily rub with a bit of chamois to keep them 
going, and they'll sparkle as a triumphant sign 
of what a Girl Scout ought to be—shining in 
mind, body, and spirit!” 

Peggy fingered her own Tenderfoot badge. 
It was still’so new that the lacquer was not 
worn off, but she felt that a little rubbing on 


‘| SOMETIMES think,” said Miss Bolton, 


Those ought to be proud words—and 


Pegey Martin intended to make them so 
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her part would give a personal touch. She 
could do that, at least, and see that she was 
tidy from top to toe, even if she had no uni- 
form for Girl Scout Sunday. She had hopes, 
however—for her birthday was day after to- 
morrow, and her mother was generally a 
pretty good mind-reader. 

Mrs. Martin certainly proved to be so in 
this case, although Peggy went politely 
through a bad quarter hour of opening hand- 
kerchiefs from Aunt Kate and pencils from 
Cousin Ruth, and so forth and so on—before 
the long dress box was finally discovered be- 
hind the curtains. The uniform was all that 
anyone could possibly wish, and so were the 
“fixings” that went with it—the belt with its 
hooks for compass and knife, the trim 
hat, the good-looking brown oxfords with 
stockings to match, and the triangular tie of 
glowing orange—a color Pine-cone Troop had 
made its own. There was even the emblem 
of the troop—but this Peggy sewed on 
above the pocket, herself, with fingers that 
trembled a bit, for to her this touch was a 
sort of ritual. 

“I'm the very proudest person in the troop,” 
she said breathlessly, as she stood fully ar- 
rayed before her smiling parents. “Or in 
town—or maybe in the whole world! And 
I'm always, always going to keep most beauti- 
fully neat, so that people can be proud when 
they say, “There goes a Girl Scout!’ Now I'm 
going to get the brass polish.” 

Mrs. Martin smiled again and looked in- 
tently at her husband, and then after the joy- 
ously vanishing figure of her daughter Peggy. 














SHE GOT OUT THE ELEC- 
TRIC IRON AND LAID THE 
SIDE PLEATS STRAIGHT 


“There goes a Girl Scout!” she repeated. 
“Worth while, eh?” Mr. Martin observed. 
Peggy lived in her uniform for the next 
three days. No spic-and-span member of a 
crack regiment, no finicking dandy, could 
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have been more r 
particular as to ‘ 
every detail. And 

on Saturday af- 
ternoon she was 
totally surround- 

ed by soapsuds 

and shoe polish. 
From a shampoo 

for herself to a 
dose of cleaning 
fluid for the first 

little spot on her 
uniform, she 
made every pos- 
sible preparation. 

She got out the 
electric iron and laid the side pleats firm and 
straight and pressed away the pulled wrinkles 
that even the best of cotton hems wil] develop. 
She really had a right to be weary by the time 
she had everything ready for the morrow. 





SPIC AND SPAN 


EGGY felt she needed and deserved a good 

night's sleep, but it seemed as though 
her head had hardly touched the pillow before 
a loud, insistent chiming rang through and 
through her—not her alarm clock, but the 
bells of the church down the street, ringing 
already for Girl Scout Sunday. Peggy stag- 
gered out of bed and saw that it was raining 
dismally. And only five minutes to get there! 
Horrors! Why hadn't Mother waked her, 
anyway? No time for breakfast; not even 
time for her bath. How could it be twenty 
minutes to eleven? How could she have slept 
and overslept this way? She gave a hasty 
swipe at her face, and only looked in the 
direction of her toothbrush. Then she 
snatched up her yesterday's undies which 
seemed to have been left in a heap on the floor. 
Her uniform, too had fallen off the chair and 
lay in a huddle, hopelessly wrinkled—and where 
did that crop of perfectly unfamiliar spots 
staining the front come from? Why hadn't 
she noticed them yesterday when she had the 
cleaning fluid out? All she could find in the 
way of footgear was a pair of blue 
and white striped ankle socks and 
her shabby old patent leather slip- 
pers, but she put them on desper- 
ately, and in her haste, knotted her 
tie crookedly half under her collar. 
Her Tenderfoot pin lay in the rain 
on the windowsill, and it had 
turned a green that matched her 
uniform, but had nothing to do 
with the shining ideals of Girl 
Scouting. Almost in tears, she 
dashed a comb through her hair, jammed her 
hat on the back of her head, and, cinching up 
her belt till her uniform bulged in hitched-up 
wrinkles above and below, she rushed for the 
door and down the wet street. 

Those members of Pine-cone Troop who at- 
tended Grace Church were already assembled 
in the church porch when Péggy, breathless 
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and bedraggled, ran up the steps. Miss Bol- 
ton’s little lecture had evidently taken effect. 
Those to whom it was especially directed 
had spruced up wonderfully, and there was 
something in their faces that looked as though 
they meant to keep up the good work. Older 
girls who were beginning to outgrow their 
uniforms were there with newly let-down 
hems neatly pressed, and hats worn at a 
smart angle. But Peggy—Peggy who had 
meant to turn out as a Girl Scout of whom 
Miss Bolton could be proud, of whom every 
beholder could be proud—how could she face 
“Tops,” how could she even join the others 
and creep into the church? 

The organ had begun the prelude within. 
Miss Bolton was marshaling the troop into 
the church. Her eyes fell upon Peggy and she 
paused. There was a great—an awful— 
silence. Even the organ seemed to hold its 
breath. Peggy, bowing her head in despair, 
was rewarded only by the sight of her un- 
suitable shoes and socks, her crumpled and 
stained uniform, the crooked ends of her 
creased tie with that dull and 
inglorious pin in the midst. 
Every eye was on her; not only 
Miss Bolton's, not only the 
gaze of Pine-cone Troop, but 
that of the whole congregation. 
“There goes Peggy Martin—she 
calls herself a Girl Scout!” In 


the hush, Peggy imagined 
many voices whispering it. 


Even at the very back of the 
group she could be seen. Un- 
bathed, unkempt, hurriedly 
clad in an ill-assorted and 
badly-tended outfit—how she 
longed for the stones in the 
church pavement to open and 
swallow her up forever! Miss 
Bolton seemed taller than 
Peggy had ever remembered 
her; her kind blue eyes were 
grave and disappointed—dis- 
appointed in her Tenderfoot. 
than Peggy could bear. 

The church bells rang deafeningly; the 
organ shook the very air. Peggy groaned 
aloud, despairingly. The ringing and shaking 
kept on and on, and Peggy groaned again, 
with tears of shame stinging her eyes. 

“Peggy darling, what /s the matter?” 

It was not Miss Bolton's voice, it was her 
mother’s. Her mother, not the organ, shook 
her gently; the alarm clock, not the church 
bell, continued to do its best to get her out of 
her nightmare. Through the open window 
streamed the golden sun of a perfect October 
morning and a cool breeze that pattered in 
the reddening leaves. Over the back of a 
chair hung the faultless uniform of Peggy 
Martin, Tenderfoot—the tie folded straight 
on top, the newly polished brown oxfords 
mathematically lined up beneath. Peggy gave 
what was very nearly a sob as she saw them 
there. 

“Wake up, dear!’ Mrs. Martin kept beg- 
ging her in a puzzled voice. “What's the 
trouble, Peggy? This is Girl Scout Sunday ; 
don’t you remember ?”’ 

Peggy was out of bed with such a sudden 
spring that her mother started back. 

“You've all the time in the world, you 
know,”’ Mrs. Martin said. “Have you been 
having a bad dream, or what does ail you?” 

“T'm not dreaming now, am I?” Peggy called 
above the reassuring splash of the running 
bath water. ‘Tel! me I’m not—and that it’s 
not too late!” ; 

“Not even too late for breakfast,’ Mrs. 
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Martin told her cheerfully, her eyes smiling. 

Tubbed and scrubbed, Peggy stepped into a 
fresh suit of her nicest undies. She brushed 
her newly washed hair till it shone chestnut- 
gold in the October sunlight, curling up at 
the nape of her tingling neck under the vig- 
orous strokes. Her uniform went on straight 
and smooth; she pulled up her Scout stock- 
ings till they “fitted with never a wrinkle,” 
like the Highwayman’s breeches in the poem 
she'd been reading. She tied the orange neck- 
erchief carefully, with a good ample knot in- 
stead of a hasty little tight lump—and in the 
middle of that knot she fastened her Tender- 
foot badge. Chamois and a little loving cl 
bow-grease had made it shine like a star. It 
caught the dazzle of the autumn sun as she 
entered the dining room, and made a little re 
flected patch of light twinkle on Mr. Martin's 
newspaper. As he looked around, he thought 
that the grin which illuminated his daughter's 
face was nearly as bright. 

Peggy had plenty of time in which to walk 
decently to church, instead of tearing breath- 
lessly through the rain, as she 
had in her nightmare. She was 
there even before Miss Bolton ; 
before most of the Pine-cone 
Troop. She stood on the stone 
steps, smoothing the fingers of 
her brown leather gloves, and 
loving every minute of the crisp 
October morning with the 
wind so high and cool in the 
yellow tree tops and the sky 
so blue above them. The mem- 
bers of Pine-cone Troop, when 
they did assemble, looked just 
as they had in her dream. Even 
faded and hard-worn uniforms 
had been washed and pressed 
and straightened as to hems. 
Shoes were shined and necker- 
chiefs smooth—and so many 
winking Tenderfoot pins had 
not been seen in a long while. 
Something of the comfortable feeling of right- 
ness that order and cleanliness brings with 
them was reflected in all the faces, and Peggy 
was not the only one who appreciatively 
sniffed the autumn air. 

A flash of admiration leaped into Peggy's 
eyes as “Tops” came up the church steps. Her 
green whipcord uniform was so well cut, the 
narrow line of white at her neck was immac- 
ulate, her green felt hat was set at just the 
right angle above the well-groomed hair 
that swept back in a nice curve over her ear. 
What a keen captain she was, anyway—with 
the emblem of the Red Cross Lifesaving 
Corps above her pocket, beside the honor pin 
of Pineywoods Camp, and the Thanks Badge 
that the Council had given “Tops” for being 
such a grand person! The ribbon on which 
it hung was no bluer than her eyes as she 
glanced about her troop. The sun flashed 
brilliantly for a moment on her Tenderfoor 
pin,and then she stepped into the cool shadow 
of the arched portico. 

“Girl Scout Week really begins Girl Scout 
year,” she smiled. “I see you're all starting off 
on the right foot. Thank you.” Then her eye 
fell upon Peggy. So merrily and kindly, so 
differently from the sorrowful accusing eye 
of that horrible dream. 

“Why, hello, here's my Tenderfoot!” she 
said. “In uniform, no less! And perfect, I do 
believe.” She took Peggy by the shoulders 
and twirled her around, laughingly. “I can’t 
see one hair or button out of place. Why. 
Peggy, you're a prize Pine-cone, and no mis- 
take!" 
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“I'm always going to try to remember it— 
about the uniform standing for Girl Scout- 
ing,” Peggy murmured hastily. “About people 
judging all of Scouting by the way one Girl 
Scout looks and behaves.” 

“Tops” clapped her on the shoulder, twin- 
kling. ‘Right!’ she said. “Stick to that, 
Peggy.” 

The organ within began a prelude. Miss 
Bolton marshaled the girls in order, and, two 
and two, they quietly entered the church. 
“Tops” led the way, and Pine-cone Troop 
instinctively copied the upright grace of her 
carriage. Nor did Peggy Martin have to skulk 
behind. She had done her very best to look as 
a Girl Scout should. On her honor, she was 
going to try always to do her duty to God 
and her country, and help others, and live as a 
Girl Scout should. Her heart sang high 
above the organ; it danced with the vivid 
light that sparkled through the stained glass 
windows. People in the congregation turned 
a little, smiling, and here and there Peggy 
caught a whisper that had pleasure and pride 
in it—Look—there go the Girl Scouts!” 
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got our two feet to balance on, remember.” 

Instantly Pete moved to Win’s other side. 
He was so used to being out in all kinds of 
rough weather with his brother, he had not 
yet quite realized that this was a different, 
and more desperate occasion. 

“Give me the flash light,” 
“I've a free hand.” 

They moved cautiously across the shell 
path, and came to the sandy stretch beyond it. 
At the same moment another wave crashed 
against the dune and, turning to glance be- 
hind her, Libby saw the white curve of its 
breaking, above the ledge. 

Instantly Win stopped and, with a quick 
motion, sank his crutches deep into the sand. 

“Hold on—there’s water coming,”” he com- 
manded, and the three huddled together, 
braced against the pull about their feet. 

The wash was deep enough this time to 
reach Libby's knees and Pete’s waist, and the 
sudden chill of it brought a gasping cry to 
the girl's lips. 

They waited, anchored by Win’s crutches, 
until the water had begun to suck back over 
the dune. When it was little more than ankle- 
deep, they struggled on again. 

This time they gained ten yards before the 
next wave broke. If Win had not been so 
handicapped by his lameness, he could have 
pulled them on steadily through water that 
was deeper than they had encountered yet, 
but he dared not chance going down himself 
and dragging the others with him. 

Still, after each wave, they gained a little 
ground, and finally succeeded in toiling up the 
sandy slope to the road. Here they stood pant- 
ing, the water not quite reaching them. 

‘Now, where?” Libby asked in Win’s ear, 
staring wistfully up the dark track that led 
to Nantucket town. 

Win said, slowly, “There might be time 
fer you and Pete to run as far as the Coast 
Guard Station before the water covers the 
road. But—well, if it reached you before you 
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THESE THREE ARE 
Dependable PROTECTION 


first there is 
VENUS SANITARY NAPKIN. 


which for twenty years has been famous as the 
finest-quality napkin available to discriminat- 
ing women. 


next is 

VENUS JUNIOR, 

the napkin created especially for girls and the 
active young woman. It is somewhat smaller 
but has the same fine quality as every other 
Venus napkin. 


then there is 

VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE— 
three regular-quality Venus napkins com- 
pressed into a tiny package which may be 
carried in the purse. 


There can be no substitute for these three types 
of Venus protection. Each is made of finest 
surgical cotton in a softly knitted tubular cover 
(not harsh gauze) that fits comfortably and 
invisibly under the new slim-lined fashions. 
This fine quality and studied design gives added 
days of freedom—we have found no other form 
of protection that equals Venus for protection 
with comfort and economy. 

At department stores and specialty shops from 
coast to coast. 


ERE is a new two-in-one garment. It’s 
a snug-fitting sanitary pantie with 
sewn-in tabs—thereby eliminating the sani- 
tary belt. Fits so smoothly that the napkin 
is invisible. Where protection is needed. 
the material is rubberized by a new process 
that is seamless. The napkin tabs are re- 
inforced for lasting security and to prevent 
uncomfortable strain. 
Only Venus BELT-N-PANTEE has these 


features which assure your satisfaction. 
Be sure to ask by name. 


Two in one for a dollar. Sizes: small, 
medium and large. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Venus products, write direct to Dept. A, 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e 424 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of VENUS, the finest Sanitary Apparel 
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out angrily. “Do you think Pete and I would 
go off and leave you?” 

The boy drew a long, troubled breath. 

“The tide’s still coming in,”’ he said. “And 
the wind’s this way. I'm afraid the sea will 
reach here, anyhow, before it turns. So our 
best chance is across the moor toward the In- 
let. I don’t believe the water will get that 
far.” He was thinking, however, of the well- 
known fact that occasionally, in winter storms, 
the sea did sweep clear across this narrow 
part of the island. 

He said aloud, “We'll make for Pete’s old 
wreck. Maybe you two can squeeze into his 
crow’s nest.” 

“What about you?” Libby demanded, not 
moving. “You couldn’t climb up there with 
that foot.” 

“IT guess not,” he admitted. “And anyhow 
there wouldn't be room on the platform for 
three. I can brace myself against the mast, 
below you, and even if the water reaches that 
far—which it won’t—it won't be deep enough 
to be dangerous.’ Then he ordered briskly 
“Get going! She's coming nearer, this time.” 

A white, snaky curl of foam was creeping 
up the slope toward them, out of the dark- 
ness, and a moment later was around their 
feet. Not deep, this one, but an alarming 
earnest of what was to come. 

They wasted no more time in argument and, 
with Libby's flash light playing ahead, started 
doggedly across the road, and into the brambly 
lower ground of the open moor. 

In addition to the wind that buffeted them, 
it was raining now—icy sheets coming slant- 
wise on the wind, blinding them. Behind 
them the crash of the breakers sounded con- 
tinuously, but no more spent water reached 
them, so they took heart and increased their 
stumbling pace as much as they were able. 

They had to rest at intervals, of course, and 
catch their breath. For Win, in particular, 
on his crutches, the rough going was a ter- 
rific strain. But somehow they managed to 
keep moving. 


Then, unexpectedly—for they did not be- 
lieve they were so near it yet—the flash light 
picked up a tall shape ahead, like a dead tree 
without branches or leaves, and Pete gave at 
excited shriek. 

“My crow’s nest, Libby!” 

They stumbled toward it and found the 
old wreck, with its ribs showing through the 
drifted sand like the skeleton of some pre- 
historic monster, and its stumpy mast rising 
reassuringly straight and strong, with a tiny 
wooden platform about fifteen feet above the 
ground. 

At intervals, heavy spikes had been driven 
into the mast by Win and his youthful help- 
ers, to provide hand and foot holds. It would 
be easy, even in the darkness and wind, for 
Pete to scramble up that familiar ladder. 
Libby, too, could manage it with the little 
boy’s assistance, and the strength fear and 
necessity combined can lend at need. But for 
crippled Win, already exhausted by the 
grueling journey just completed, the thing 
was an impossible feat. 

Besides, their eyes fixed on that small 
eyrie aloft in the yellow beam of the torch, 
both Libby and Win realized it could never 
be made to hold three. Libby and Pete might 
possibly squeeze onto it together, though not 
too safely. 

The girl turned to Win and shook her head. 

“I'm staying with you,” she said with de- 
cision. “You and I are both tall, Win. Even 
if the water comes over, it probably won't be 
deep, as you said. We can tie ourselves to 
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the mast with our belts. But Pete’s so little, 
he could never keep his feet. Make him go 
up there—he'll obey you.” 

Win looked back at her for a long minute 
without replying. Then he nodded, and 
motioned to her to hand the flash light to 
Pete. 

“You're our one hope of rescue, Petey,” 
he told the child gently. “Can you be brave 
enough to climb up there alone, and _ stay 
there, using the flash light to signal for help? 
We're depending on you, fellow. And—no 
matter what happens down here—stay right 
where you are, and keep on signaling. Libby 
and I'll be all right.” 

Pete hesitated, turning a distressed face 
from his brother to Libby. 

“It will hold us all, Win,” he said plead- 
ingly. 

“No, Pete, it won't. And it’s your crow’s 
nest—you know the way up, even in the 
dark. And the signaling has to be done from 
high up, or the Coast Guard can’t see it.” 

“I think it’s awfully brave of you, Petey, 
not to be afraid,” Libby said admiringly. “I 
haven't any head for heights, I couldn't do it 
myself. And of course Win can’t, because of 
his foot.” 

Pete lifted his chin, and a faint, uncertain 
smile broke over his earnest little face. He 
took the torch and slipped it carefully into 
his sweater pocket. Then he put his foot de- 
terminedly on the lowest spike, and began to 
climb. 

The two below watched, their hearts pound- 
ing, until he had reached the platform, and 
the yellow finger of the flash light swept the 
sky in a feeble half circle. 

The boy and girl seated themselves at the 
foot of the mast, staring wordlessly out across 
the way they had come, hoping to see the 
light from the open door they had left as a 
beacon, hut finding only darkness and the 
menacing flashing and fading line of white 
that showed where the waves were breaking 
now. That line seemed very, very near. 

“I'm afraid the house has gone,’’ Win said 
at last, and impulsively Libby stretched out 
her hand. 

He met it with his own, quickly, as if he 
were glad, too, of the warm human contact. 

“You're the bravest girl I ever met, Libby 
Holland,” he said quite solemnly. 

Miserable as she was, Libby was conscious 
of a happy thrill of pride. Neither Win nor 
Petey would ever laugh at her fears again. 
She drew a small, uneven sigh, and at that 
moment Pete's excited cry reached them from 
his perch. 

“Lanterns! They’ve seen my light, Win!” 

“And the tide’s turned at last, thank God,” 
Win told Libby in a rough, shaken voice, 
gazing intently at those lines’ of white which 
looked no nearer than they had a few mo- 
ments before. “It’s—all over but the shout- 
ing, girl!” 

Four worried Coast Guards, carrying lan- 
terns and ropes, reached the little group on 
the old wreck five minutes afterward. 

“Well, I'll say you are three mighty 
lucky young uns, for fair,” one of the men 
ejaculated, looking the drenched, white-faced 
trio over in evident wonder. “D’you realize 
that house of yours has gone down the bank 
into the sea? And that we've got two pretty 
near frantic women over at the Station, cry- 
ing and begging us to go out and save you? 
We never dreamed there was a chance of 
your being alive till we saw your light, and 
Gus, here, remembered Pete’s crazy crow’s 
nest.” 

“Poor Mom and (Continued on page 41) 
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‘lake the advice of 


an older girl! 





—follow this simple routine to 
attain beauty and popularity 


Com. sparkling eyes and a radiantly 
healthy skin are absolute essentials to 
beauty and popularity. Most modern girls 
are intelligent enough to realize this fact, 
and take sieps to protect their health and 
the beauty of their skin. 

The simple routine I have laid down 
for you in the following paragraphs is the 
result of years of trial and error— trial of 
all sorts of soaps, errors in choosing. You 
follow this routine and you will thank me 
in the years to come: 


\ Keep your body clean and healthy! 


I would advise every girl to get the Life- 
buoy habit young! Bathe regularly with 
this grand soap! I recommend Lifebuoy 
above other soaps because it contains 
a special purifying ingredient—an in- 
gredient not present in any other popular 
toilet soap. Lifebuoy’s lather carries this 
ingredient deep into your pores to keep 
your skin utterly fresh—glowingly 
healthy. For your health’s sake, make Life- 
buoy your hand soap! It is most effective 
in getting rid of the 27 different disease 


eee "(This offer good in U. S.and Canada only) 


| LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept.1410,Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart and a school-size 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 
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Age 


germs which your hands may spread! 


V Keep your skin clear and smooth! 


Make Lifebuoy your complexion soap, 
too! The special purifying ingredient I 
mentioned above is also responsible for 
making Lifebuoy’s glorious, creamy 
lather super-mild...A truly gentle com- 
plexion treatment that will guard your 
skin’s youth. “Patch” tests on the skins 
of hundreds of women show Lifebuoy 
is more than 20% milder than many 
so-called “beauty soaps.” 
Try Lifebuoy FREE! 
We will send you FREE a school-size 
cake of Lifebuoy and a Lifebuoy Wash-Up 
Chart which will remind you to guard 
your health and complexion. Just mail the 
coupon below—#oday! Start your simple 
routine 
to retain 
beauty 
and pop- 
ularity 
NOW! 















A JOLLY 


WOODEN ELF 


FEW years ago, I 
drove through 
the lovely moun- 

tain country of north- 
ern New Hampshire to 
the little town of Beth- 
lehem. That trip has 
left many pictures hang- 
ing on the walls of 
memory’s art gallery— 
pictures of white roads 


winding through green iC KNIFE FROM 


velvet mountains, pic- 
tures of rushing moun- 
tain streams, of broad peaceful valleys, of the 
granite profile of the “old man of the moun- 
tains,” and of little mountain houses by the 
side of the road. 

My destination was a summer hotel in Beth- 
lehem where a regional conference of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs was in prog- 
ress. One of the speakers at the conference was 
a director of the New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts, and I shall always remembe: 
her with gratitude because she introduced me 
to a craft that has since been a source of deep 
satisfaction—the rich craft of the wood carver. 

There was an exhibit at the hotel of the 
work of the New Hampshire League of Arts 
and Crafts—weaving, baskets, jewelry, and 
wood carving—work stimulated and taught 
throughout the State by the workers of the 
League, and enriching the lives of many fam- 
ilies in the mountain districts. In the exhibit, 
I found a tiny figure carved of wood, a figure 
of a little bent old lady, a typical New Eng- 
land grandmother—an irresistible littke New 
England grandmother, worth far more than 
the small sum I paid to call her my own. 

Later, the speaker told the story of this 
little carved figure—Grandma Hodge—and it 
was this story that led me to “try my hand,” 
as my grandmother used to say, at wood carv- 
ing. This is the story as nearly as I can re- 
member it. 

One of the League instructors had gone to 
the home of a young woman in the moun- 
tains to help her work out some hooked rug 
designs. As he was leaving, he noticed a 
small wood carving on 
a shelf near the door. 
Admiring it, he asked, 
“Is this a Swiss carv- 
ing?” 

No,” answered the 
girl, “that is a copy that 
I tried to make of a 
Swiss carving I once 
saw.” 

The instructor was 
interested. ‘““Why don't 
you carve New Hamp- 
shire people—your own 
people? Surely you 
know them better than 





A MADONNA RELEASED BY THE MAG- 





IMPRISONING WOOD 


Photographs 
by LEE ERDE 


you do the Swiss 
people ?’ 

The girl looked 
interested. ‘I nev- 
er thought of it,” 
“Do you think I could? There's 
Grandma Hodge—she'd make a lovely carv- 
ing. I'd like to try.” 

Together they made a pencil sketch of 
Grandma Hodge, and on the instructor's next 
visit Grandma Hodge—my Grandma Hodge 
of the Bethlehem exhibit—had been created. 

Hundreds of copies of Grandma Hodge 
have been sold at the New Hampshire League 
shops throughout the State, and she is now 
accompanied by Grandpa Hodge in_ shirt 
sleeves and suspenders. 

My interest aroused, I began to look about 


she said. 





THREE STAGES IN THE 
CARVING OF A_ FIGURE 


me when I returned to 
New York. It is surpris- 
ing how many examples 
of a craft may be seen 
when once attention is 
focused upon it. In shop 
windows, in homes, in 
museums, in churches— 
everywhere I looked—I 


ture figures, boxes, doors, 
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BEGINNERS CARVED EVERY ONE OF THESE CHARMING 


saw wood carving, minia-. 


THE MAGIC of 
WOOD CARVING 


A block of wood, a dream, and a magic 
knife —can open up new worlds 


By CHESTER MARSH 





FIGURES 


choir stalls, chests; low relief, high relief, in 
lay, carving in the round. In the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, I saw a small room with lovely 
hand carved panelled walls; in Radio City, an 
exhibit of carvings from the Southern High- 
lands—real American mountain folk and 
mountain animals carved from wood of apple, 
pear, and walnut trees. In a Russian shop on 
Firth Avenue, I found little animals—chick- 
ens, pigs, and goats—carved from the white 
wood of tulip, poplar, and linden trees. 

Greater and greater grew my interest until 
my fingers itched to try a carving myself. I 
bought a book, Wood Carving As a Hobh; 
by Herbert W. Faulkner, a set of wood carv- 
ing tools, a whittling knife, an emery stone, 
a package of sand paper, and several blocks 
of wood—a magician’s outfit, making wishes 
come true, an “Open Sesame,” unlocking new 
doors through which I found unsuspected de- 
lights and surprises. 

Of all the crafts, I know of none that gives 
such complete satisfaction as wood carving. 
It is a simple craft, needing little equipment 
and little preparation; it makes few demands 
-—it can be picked up and laid down at will- 
and offers endless possibilities for develop- 
ment. It is good to feel that each craft we at- 
tempt is only a beginning, and that the dex- 
terity we develop, the techniques we learn, may 
be slowly and steadily improved from day to 
day and year to year, so that our amateur ef- 
forts may become stepping stones to the 
heights of true artistic accomplishment. 

With a block of wood and a knife in your 
hands, you are in touch with the currents of 
civilization that sweep back to the dawn 
days of the world, when primitive man first 
learned to carve his dreams on the doorposts 
of his home, and on his paddle and his bow. 
You are, at the same time, in touch with the 
current of life that caused the sap to rise, 
year after year, in the living tree, and laid 
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the annual rings of growth that form the grain 
in the wood you are about to carve. There is 
an exultation that comes when a sharp knife 
bites against the grain, and the carver real- 
izes that the wood will respond to his will— 
that he can, to quote Herbert Faulkner, “com- 
pel some gracious form to reveal itself, as if 
it were hidden there by some spell in the solid 
wood, waiting to be evoked by the magic of 
our carving tools. We who learn how to re- 
lease the hidden forms become heirs and kin 
to the great sculptors and artists, and share 
with them the rapture of creating something 
new and beautiful.” 

A block of wood, a dream, and a magic 
knife—what more can we ask for those quiet 
feisure hours at camp, at home, or at school ? 
For the beginner, balsa wood, a soft white | 
wood from Central America, offers an excel- | 
lent medium for practice. Basswood, the wood 
of the linden tree, is harder and makes a good 
progression from the balsa. Butternut, white 
pine, white wood, cedar, and California red- 
wood are not too hard and have a uniform 
grain that makes them particularly suitable 
for carving. The wood of: the sweet gum tree 
is somewhat harder, but can be easily carved. 
Oak, walnut, apple, cherry, and pear wood 
are all hard to carve, but take good clear cuts 
and a beautiful polish. 

The tools with which we carve must be 
sharp; they must be honed often, and it is 
wise to have an emery stone always at hand. 
Accidents are more apt to occur when using 
a dull knife than a sharp. The dull knife will 
slip along the wood and make a bad jagged 
cut, while a sharp knife will bite into the 
wood, following your guidance easily. 

Carving wood is always a contest—a con- 
test between the resistance of the grain of the 
wood and the knife’s edge, a contest in which 
the knife is almost always victor. When the 
wood gives up to the supremacy of the knife, 
however, it gives way completely, and if pre- 
cautions are not taken, a long sliver of wood, | 
sometimes to the entire length of the block, 
will come off, if carving with the grain. To | 
avoid this, it is necessary to make a stop cut 
at the edge of the design and then to make 
a slice back of and toward the stop cut. 
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To make the small figures, first make a 
drawing of the desired form on a piece of 
paper the size of the block of wood. Transfer 
the drawing to the block and cut out along 
the edge of the design as though cutting 
through cardboard. Some carvers make this 
first cut with a coping saw. When this cut 
is completed, turn the block sideways and 
draw a line through the center of the side of 
the block. [See drawing.] With this central 
line as a guide, cut back the contours of the 
figure, spacing one half on each side of the 
line. Round up the angles and begin round- 
ing the figure. From this point the exciting 
and most interesting part begins—that of mod- 
eling and bringing out the character of the 
figure. Smooth, careful slicing for the round- 
ed parts, sharp, crisp (Continued on page 41) 
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SELL GIRL SCOUT 
COOKIES 
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CRISP, CRUNCHY, | e 

TASTY COOKIES CAMP FUND 
48 in Box, each X FOR INFORMATION 
cookie shaped like a write to 


Girl Scout Seal—Net oe x 


Weight—! Pound WESTON BISCUIT CO. PASSAIC, N. J. 


AlsoCRACKERETTES and English Quality Biscuits 












One-third lighter 


One-third lower cost 


¥2 will appreciate this official featherweight knife on your hikes, in « amp, and at home. Made from 
| the best materials obtainab’e by experienced knife makers. This knife is easy to handle and easy to 
| work with. 
The Girl Scout Featherweight Knife is equal in strength and durability but is one-third lighter than 
any other knife of equal construction. 


No. 11-311 4 Blades, as Illustrated wise .... $1.00 
No. 11-316 2 Blades, WHITTLER S654 ba ph aneeuaeenseaebana -75 
Don't delay—get one now from your own dealer or from the Girl Scout National Equipment Service. 
UTICA CUTLERY COMPANY Utica, New York 

















The PERFECT HOBBY! | The TECH-BILT ETCH- 


The TECH-BILT ETCHING SET is | 31°°,SE7; complete for just 
just the thing for girls who want | plastic transparent etching 


. . plates, “dry point” etching 
to make extra money with a fasci Seole, ink, rubber roller, pe- 


nating hobby that is easy to learn. | per, board, and ink applica- 


You reproduce famous paintings . . — in one set. The price 
of . teat . ° isso small no girl should 
- make originals . . design distinctive | DoS itheut this novel TECH. 


_—. greeting cards, stationery, etc. for BILT ETCHING SET. 
personal use or for selling to friends | Get your set to- er at Nat'l 
and neighbors, for the Troop Fund. | 2@uipment Service, your 


Write Today! dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
- TECH-BILT PRODUCTS CO, | ($1.25 West of the Rockies.) 
Dept. A.G., 402-4 4th Ave., N.Y. C. 




































CHRISTMAS CASH sou 


per $1.25 per ring up. 
Send for analog: beiore deciding 
ns for your class. 


eh 
82 BRUCE AV 
C.K. GROUSE CO. Noo ATTLEBUKO, MASS. 


Midget Christmas Cards 


are the money-making hit of 1936! A line 
of Christmas Cards so new. so clever and 











3 30 distinetive—yet so low-priced that you 
can make handsome profits selling to your 
friends and neighbors. Sensational 


LG ae Metal 


values in Box Assortments, Religious 

Cards, Gift Wrappings, Everyday 

Cards and Personal Greetings with 

sone penal S$ name imprinted — the 
tt complete line anywhere! Al! Le sell- 

ors and bis i profit makers. Cash earn’ OSS 

to50pere ent with EXTRA C —— BONUS Ss 

Now You can play real tunes—At Once. With this new, No experi 

surprising method of Playing the piano you can tap out entire START AT ONCE! 

songs five minutes after you sit down at the piano—even if Send name and address immediately for ful! 

you've Never touched a key before. No long tedious practice. instructions and saleable assortments 

No drills. This is Not_a school, Not a course. Nothing to sO ET DaeT CARD SHOP, Dept. 621-K 

learn. Send for Piano-Fun showing you how to immediately , Pa. 

play 12 songs. Lots of fun! Amazingly simple! Piano-Fun 

books 1 and 2, 25c each, coin. 


seuey, TOEMLFINGO. |KNITTING YARNS 


fname PIANO.,; ONCE 


WITHOUT READING NOTES 





















[ALES RINGS$“150 FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


@ BIG Pin ano niINc CATALOG BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
.€ New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings fF SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 


Silver Plated, 35¢ ea; Gold Plated 40c for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. a 
“a €a:; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 \ B Lowest prices. Over 600 FREE SAMPLES 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated 


Prompt Mail 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. CLIVEDEN Y. ARN Co. Dept. A- 17, 71 Teh ag St. 
THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.6 ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





























BOW-AND-ARROW BOOM 


During the past year more arrows have 
sped toward their marks, in the picturesque 
sport of archery, than ever before in Ameri- 
can annals, The number of archers is com- 
paratively small—about one hundred and 
fifty thousand. But interest in the sport is 
growing. Many a grandfather and — 
mother, taking it up, is learning to bend 3 
mean bow. Girls still under twenty do well 

-witness Madeleine Taylor, onlv seventeen 
when she won the Women’s Championship 
in 1933. Movie actresses, by the dozen, are 
turning to archery to keep their figures trim. 

Historians tell us that men may _ have 
fashioned crude bows and arrows as far back 








as twenty-five thousand years ago. During 
the Middle Ages, before the first firearms 
banged away, battles were won, or lost, by 
archers. American Indians, of course, were 
naturals.” But archery as a sport is only 
about a century old. 

To the uninitiated, watching a_ skillful 
archer plant an arrow in the bull’s-eye of 
target a hundred yards away, the sport seems 
deceptively simple. But strength, keen vision, 
accurate gauging of the wind’s force and di- 
rection—all play a part. 

The novice, missing the target repeatedly, 
is apt to echo a recent beginner's lament, 
‘There's only one thing to do with archery. 
Let's give it back to the Indians!” 


BLEEDING SPAIN 


One question has risen, again and again, 
in the mind of the average person dwelling 
on the civil war in Spain, “What are they 
fighting about?” The political intrigues that 
brought on war were many and complex. But 
the fact seems to be that great masses of 
Spaniards were ready to be led into battle. 
What made them so willing to fight? What 
were underlying conditions just before the 
struggle? 

Picture a peninsula less than four fifths 
the size of Texas, largely arid except in 
regions such as Andalusia, certain of the 
river valleys, and parts of the coast. This 
peninsula had to support a population of 
close to twenty-four millions, three fourths 
of it dependent, directly or indirectly, on 


a 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


agriculture. But only about one tenth of 
those farm-supported people could make a 
real living from soil which, for generations, 
had been worked by wasteful methods. 

Industry, as well as agriculture, was run 
on lines still largely medieval. Some forty 
per cent of the population was illiterate. The 
balance wheel of a middle class—neither rich 
nor poor—was largely lacking. A relatively 
few great land-owners were wealthy, but 
masses of people were hungry and in despair. 

That was the dark background for Spain's 
And remember that Spaniards, by 
nature, are proud, restless, and given to 
settling disputes by force of arms. No won- 
der that rival leaders, bitterly opposed but 
each promising the masses work, money, and 
decent living conditions, could set desperate 
people at each others’ throats! 


civil war. 


COLOSSUS OF A VANISHED WORLD 


The largest whales are as big, scientists be- 
lieve, as even the bulkiest of extinct animals. 
But, when it comes to creatures living on 
land, there’s never been a beast so huge as a 
certain animal that used to roam Asia’s plains 
some twenty-five million years ago. 

This vanished giant is called the balu- 
chitherium because its bones were first found 
in Baluchistan. A life-size restoration of it, 
in low relief, was recently put on public 
view in the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York. (The sketch, drawn 
to scale, pictures the restoration, and a man 
of average height standing under it.) 

If survival had depended on size, not 
brains, the world would now belong to 
baluchitheriums. The largest of them meas- 
ured thirty-four feet from nose-tip to tail- 
tip, weighed twenty thousand pounds, and 
was seventeen feet, nine inches tall. Built 
much like hornless, overgrown rhinoceroses, 
the vast beasts lived on leaves from trees. 
Truly, they were the last word in animal 
bigness, yet doomed to perish—for they 
couldn't adapt themselves to changing con- 





ditions—while creatures not one millionth 
their size survived and flourished. 
FREAKS IN GLASS HOUSES 


The fish population of the New York 
Aquarium has risen to a grand total of ten 
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thousand. We have the word of C. W. 
Coates, the Aquarium’s curator, that each 
species is different from every other as 
pigs from  poultry—which is putting it 
mildly, since one denizen of the place might 
be compared to a dynamo, the electric eel. 

This elongated fish has well earned his 
name. Even a little fellow less than a foot 
in length can discharge, in one second, the 
amount of electricity required to lift four 
pounds to a height of four inches. The 
larger ones are a real danger. Rubber boots 
and rubber gloves are worn by the men who 
look after them. According to recent news- 
paper reports, Mr. Coates, neglecting pre- 
got a shock that sent him flying 
eight feet. The problem that now faces 
science is the discovery of just how the eel 
develops this power. 

The archer fish, whose original home was 
in waters lying east of the Red Sea, is equally 
interesting and not at all dangerous to man. 
He is a marksman, a sort of water gun, and 


cautions, 





he brings down his insect prey with a flying 
ball of water, which he can send a distance 
of eleven feet through the air. 

When he first arrived at the aquarium the 
staff made a discovery: hold a finger above 
him, and, bing, he'd shoot and hit it! But, 
after frequent, futile shots, when no insects 
fell, he grew disgusted and went on strike. 
To encourage him, an insect had to be 
dropped each time he hit a finger, or he 
wouldn't play. 

But that old stand-by, the sea horse, with 
his head of a charger and his tail prehensile 
as a monkey’s, is still the sight the children 
squeal over loudest: 


HORSES ARE HOLDING THEIR OWN 


A short time ago, Greater New York wit- 
nessed a remarkable birthday party. Blackie 
came of age. For twenty-one years, horse 
and colt, he'd lived an upright life—had 
spent fifteen of them pulling a milk wagon: 
The average work horse is ready to retire 
after some seven years, but Blackie is still 
in his prime. 

Grateful milk-drinkers 
bring him apples, carrots, lumps of sugar, 
and wisps of home-grown grass. Accepting 
it all as his due, he would have told, if he 
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could talk, the secret of his success—kind 
treatment. Not only was the wagon behind 
him equipped with safety brakes, ball bear- 
ings, and pneumatic tires, but Blackie him- 
self wore rubber shoes. And always he had 
plenty of the right kind of food. 

The hauling of milk wagons is not the 
only field left open to self-respecting horses 
in this age of motors. In New York, there 
are 1,200 horses pulling vegetable and fruit 
wagons, as against 1,217 trucks. Other cities 
tell the same story. Also, for riding and 
racing, the horse is more popular than ever. 
Plainly, he’s not to become extinct. And 
Police Departments insist that, on parade 
days, nothing could take his place keeping 
order, with a policeman on his back. Such a 
steed must have the temperament which will 
enable him, after training, to face a yelling 
mob without kicking or biting. 

Although the Census Bureau reports a de- 
cline of two million farm horses from 1930 
to 1935, in all but four States, there are 
thousands more colts frisking about, on farms, 
than five years ago. But the drop in young 
mules has been so steep as to hint that, even- 
tually, children may have to go to zoos to see 
what’s meant by “‘stubborn as a mule.” 








COVER CONTEST NEWS 


HREE hundred and fifty-two girls sub- 

mitted titles for the cover of the August 
AMERICAN Girt. The winning title is 
“Once Ugly Ducklings,” sent by Leone 
Wicklund, of Rochester, Minnesota. Leone 
will receive a book as a prize. Seven other 
girls sent some variation of the ugly duck- 
ling idea, but not in the concise form of the 
winning title. Other good titles were: 
“Swanee River” (or some variation) sent 
by seventy-six girls; “Birds of a Feather” 
sent by five: “Far From the Madding 
Crowd” sent by two; “All Quiet on the 
Water Front’: ‘Float Double, Swan and 
Shadow”; “White Sails in the Sunset”; 
“The White Company”; and ‘Aristocrats 
of Reed Land.” 

If you think of a good title for this 
month’s cover, send it to the Cover Con- 
test Editor, in care of THe AMERICAN 
Girt, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. You do not have to be a subscriber to 
enter the contest. Please print the title, 
and include on/y your name, address, age, 
and date on the same sheet. Entries must 
be mailed by October fifteenth. 
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them to form something that most folks 
can call by name, you’ve made a Typey. 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
Get your copy of free booklet that shows 
amazing examples of this new typewriter 
art. It points out how anyone, can make a 
creditable Typey. In addition to develop- 
ing latent creative talent, your Typey may 
win one of five Underwood Portable Type- 
writers for you. And there'll be a Typey 
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not win one of the Underwood Portables. 
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Typeys. The judges, whose decisions will 
be final, are Uncle Don of radio fame and 
Tony Sarg, famous illustrator. Contest 
closes October 31st. 

Be sure to mail coupon for “How to 
Make Typeys” today. 
*NorTE: Jf you have no Underwood of your own, just 
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one free of charge. 
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Penelope's friends made so much of me that it 
was unreal, but I was living, for the moment, 
in a dream world—a world so different from 
anything I had known that I was adrift. My 
most vivid sensation was wonder that I, crude 
and inexperienced as I knew I was, had been 
taken into this inner circle and was meeting 
some of the most famous men and women of 
the country, men and women whose names I 
heard with awe. Of course they were being 
good to me on account of my friend, and the 
least return I could make for their kindness 
was to play the piano whenever they asked me. 
Often when I went to the piano my heart 
would be beating so hard that I was almost 
suffocated—I seemed to live with my heart in 
my throat—but I was treasuring every experi- 
ence as a miracle that could never happen to 
me again. 

One of the first places at which I played 
was the home of the late Bayard Taylor, who 
had been one of the best known and most 
sought-after men of his time. A great trav- 
eler, as well as poet, novelist, editor, and 
diplomat, he also had been much in demand 
as a lecturer, and had amassed quite a for- 
tune. His Sunday night suppers had been 
famous for drawing together everyone of 
note who happened to be in New York. He 
had died a few years previous to my visit, 
but his widow, German by birth, who had 
translated many of his works into German, 
still continued the Sunday night suppers. 
Among the guests, the evening we were in- 
vited, were Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Clarence Buel. The latter, young, handsome, 
and charming, was one of the new editors 
of The Century magazine, beginning its dis- 
tinguished career under Richard Watson Gil- 
der. I was told that Mr. Buel was very popu- 
lar and was regarded as a great catch. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman's Victorian Poets 
and his Poets of America had been appeat- 
ing in The Atlantic Monthly and Scribner's 
Magazine, and were attracting attention as 
the best works yet published on this period 
in American poetry. 

A much more exciting occasion was an 
evening at the home of Mary Mapes Dodge, 
the popular editor of St. Nicholas magazine, 
then at the height of its fame. Her rooms 
were crowded with literary celebrities with 
whose names I had become familiar, among 
them Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett whose 
fame as a story writer was already estab- 
lished. Mrs. Burnett had contributed many 
short stories to St. Nicholas, including 
Editha’s Burglar, and her Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy was even then running as a serial in the 
magazine and was bringing her added ac- 
claim. On this occasion—as always to the 
end of her life—she was the center of a large 
group who listened to her witty sallies with 
her admirers, and to the stories she told with 
as much charm as she wrote them. 

It was the first time in my life I had seen a 
drawing-room full of men and women in 
evening dress, and the rich satins and silks 
with elaborate trimmings, worn with big bus- 
tles, and the great masses of hair called 
chignons which women wore on the back of 
their heads, and especially the frank display 
of bare shoulders, filled me with amazement 
and a bit of resentment. Fortunately Pene- 
lope had not aroused my self-consciousness 
about clothes. Her own taste in dress was 
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too striking for me to think of following ict, 
even if that had been possible. I had never 
had an evening gown, but my one best dress 
which I wore everywhere—a garnet silk with 
a velvet belt and collar, which had been made 
for my visit—I thought the prettiest dress a 
girl ever had; and that it had a high neck, in 
stead of being cut low, did not worry me. 

One lovely, dramatic-looking creature in a 
violet-blue silk, made polonaise fashion, with 
an extra large bustle, was followed by a host 
of men, and was the center of all eyes when- 
ever she moved around the room. She had 
attracted my attention at first by the great 
mass of reddish hair she wore in an enormous 
chignon. She was pointed out to me as Mrs. 
James Brown Potter, about whom the entire 
town was gossiping. Mrs. Potter had mar- 
ried into Mrs. Astor's “Four Hundred,” but 
she would not stay put in that small circle. 
She had discovered that she had dramatic 
talent and she loved the limelight. Late that 
evening she recited “’Osler Joe’”—which 
had swept society off its feet—and had an ova- 
tion. Later she became one of the stars of the 
New York stage. 

In art circles, at that time, William Chase 
was the outstanding personality. He was a 
handsome man, with the pointed beard which 
men from the Beaux Arts affected, a man of 
extravagant tastes, ambitions, and determined 
to be a success. It was related of him thar, 
having piled up debts, he called his creditors 
together and said to them, “Gentlemen, you 
want your money and at present I can’t pay 
you. If you choose, you can put me into 
bankruptcy, but that won't pay you what I 
owe you. But you have it in your power to 
put me in a position where I can pay you. 
You can make people buy my paintings. 
There are enough of you so that, if you talk 
about me and my work wherever you go, you 
can build up fame and reputation for me as a 
painter so that I can make plenty of money— 
enough to pay you all I owe you now, or may 
Owe you in years to come,” 


Whatever the truth about this tale may 
be, the fact is that Mr. Chase became one of 
the most talked about men in New York. Sto- 
ries about his eccentricities and extravagances 
were many. The day we went to his studio, 
his majordomo, a coal black negro dressed as 
if in the service of an Oriental potentate, took 
us up to his bedroom and showed us his bed 
with its rich velvet canopy and coverings; and 
among other things, great rows of beautiful 
shoes and slippers, twenty-four pairs of them, 
of the small size he was so proud of being 
able to wear. To-day, when everyone has 
dozens of pairs of shoes, such a display would 
mean nothing; but, in those simple days, 
most men and women had only one or two 
pairs of shoes for everyday wear, and one 
pair of best shoes, and those twenty-four 
pairs of perfectly polished, immaculate foot- 
gear gave an impression of opulence which 
was dazzling. The studio itself was lovely. 
Mr. Chase had lived a good deal abroad, and 
when called back to New York to teach at the 
new Art Students’ League, he had prepared to 
impress New York. The studio, with its carved 
chests, great throne-like chairs, rich wall drap- 
eries, beautiful pottery, shining copper and 
brass, appeared to contain the loot of many 
countries; but, even more than with his studio 
or his art treasures, | was impressed with the 
pictures in his rooms. There were many of his 
own works standing on easels or hanging on 
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the walls. I found them very beautiful, and 
time has not altered that opinion. 

Of more personal interest to me was the 
first sculptor I ever met. William R. O’Don- 
ovan was a great friend of Penelope's family. 
He was self-taught, a big, bluff, jolly man, of 
“poor but Irish parents” he used to say. He 
made the equestrian statues of Lincoln and 
Grant for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Arch in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; the memorial tablet 
to Bayard Taylor at Cornell University; the 
statue to the captors of Major André in Tarry- 
town, as well as busts of many famous people 
of his day. After I had played for him, he 
wanted to make a plaster cast of my hand—at 
which I was greatly flattered—so we went to 
his studio. It was a huge, barren place with 
cool north light, and, standing like ghosts, 
were a number of life-size figures covered 
with sheets. 

A much more impressive studio was the 
one of Daniel Chester French, who later be- 
came better known than O'Donovan. One 
went through a charming, long, formal draw- 
ing room, down a flight of stairs into a huge 
barnlike place, the full height of the house, 
filled with busts and statues, many of them of 
heroic size, and some gigantic equestrian fig- 
ures, including one of George Washington, 
all in various stages of completion. The 
“Minute Men of Concord,” a heroic bronze 
in front of the State House in Concord, New 
Hampshire had made French’s reputation not 
many years earlier. His colossal “Statue of the 
Republic” was a feature of the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago in 1893, and, when I saw 
it, I remembered those great studies in his 
workshop. To my unsophisticated eyes, that 
fortnight in New York, the studios were 
wonderful and dramatic. Here was where 
art was being created, that art that so thrilled 
me whether I saw it at the museum, or in 
picture galleries, or heard it at the opera. 

I expected a similar thrill from the new 
Metropolitan Opera House, to which opera 
had recently moved from the Academy of 
Music on Fourteenth Street. I knew nothing 
about architecture, but at least I looked for a 
grand and imposing building. It was a great 
disappointment to find the Opera House had 
nothing outside to distinguish it from the un- 
interesting business buildings surrounding it, 
and its long, bare corridors inside did not 
prepare me for the gorgeousness which burst 
on us when we entered the auditorium. There 
the lavish gold of the proscenium arch, 
the brilliant crimson of the hangings, and the 
richness of dress of the audience, quite took 
my breath away. The display of female love- 
liness was franker, and was enhanced by a 
richness of fabric and a lavishness of gems 
which seems to me beyond anything seen to- 
day. Perhaps more jewels were actually worn 
then than is the custom now, or perhaps the 
simplicity of modern dress does not lend it- 
self to the display of flashing gems. Certainly 
the soft, glowing tints of human flesh offer a 
lovelier background for diamonds and pearls 
than can any fabric, however beautiful; and 
gowns drooping off the shoulders give a more 
gracious setting to a beautiful head, especially 
when viewed en masse across an auditorium, 
than the higher neck lines and sleeveless 
gowns of recent years. Never, I still believe, 
has the “Diamond Horseshoe” been as bril- 
liant and beautiful as it was in those days of 
bare shoulders and deep-cut decolleté. 

But all this was forgotten when the curtain 
rose on my first opera, Die Walkire. Un- 


doubtedly opera-goers to-day see far more 
sumptuous and alluring stage settings for the 
music dramas of Richard Wagner than the 
shabby ones used in those first performances | 
in this country, but it is doubtful if the music | 
has ever been more beautifully sung. The 
best German opera singers in the world were 
at the Metropolitan those early days, when Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch directed the operas, fol- 
lowed by Anton Seidl. The singers included 
Madame Materna, Lilli Lehmann, Niemann, 
the great tenor, and a host of others trained in 
the best Wagnerian school. The contest over 
Wagner, which was still raging abroad, was 
echoed here, and we at the Conservatory took 
sides for, or against, German versus Italian 
opera. Even my piano teacher, fine musician 
that he was, advised against my beginning my 
education in opera with Die Walkiire, be- 
cause he said I would not understand it or 
enjoy it. He may have been right about my 
understanding it, but my music sensibilities 
were like a harp with every string responding 
ecstatically to the master touch. During the 
entire performance of Die Walkiire, 1 lived 
in a different world. The illusion was carried 
through every intermission while I sat, with 
closed eyes, waiting for the curtain to go up 
again. With the last notes of the Fire Music 
I came out in a daze, surprised to find the 
same world outside. 


In violent contrast was an evening we spent 
at the new musical show called Jalma. It had 
not been long since The Black Crook had 
created a sensation, and had brought down 
charges of being an indecent show because of 
the costumes of the ballet—rows of shapely 
black tights with very short skirts, and bo- 
dices cut only a shade lower than those worn 





by fashionable society. Jalma presented a 
ballet much like the “Rockettes” of to-day, | 
except that the dancers wore more clathes. | 
The girls marched and countermarched, and 
did ballet figures as ballet dancers have done | 
from time immemorial. For me, that evening 
liberated another chain of prejudices. I had 
been brought up to regard the entire stage as 
close to immoral, and ballet dancing, espe- 
cially, was under the taboo of many church | 
groups. But I could see nothing shocking in | 
Jalma. When 1 got back to Boston I talked 
seriously of the “poetry of motion,” extolled 
the loveliness of the human body, and ballet 
dancing won a place in my heart that years 
later was revived by the Russians. 

Among the friends of Penelope's family 
was an army officer—a distant cousin—who 
bore the reputation of being a good deal of 
a sport. He drove fast horses and he was 
interested in racing. There was some pertur- 
bation in my hostess’s household when he in- | 
vited me to go driving with him. There could 
be no question of a chaperon, for his smart, 
shining buggy was narrow for two persons, | 
but as he was a member of the family, his in- 
vitation could not well be declined. To me it 
was a grand adventure—that crisp, early 
spring afternoon when the Major came for 
me, and I climbed in beside the spruce, fash- 
ionable figure, with the big mustache under 
the high hat. The sleek, beautiful trotter, 
which had already made a record and of 
which the Major was very proud, set off from 
Lexington Avenue in the Thirties for Central | 
Park. Up Fifth Avenue we went. Below | 
Thirty-fourth Street it was a quiet thoroughfare | 
with trees, pleasant homes, an occasional 
church steeple, and little traffic. At Thirty- 
fourth Street, where (Continued on page 50) 
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OW would you feel if you found your- 
self alone on horseback, charged with 
the responsibility of a National Park 

Ranger? Or if, on your graduation night, 
you were told you could not use the scholar- 
ship just awarded you for dreamed-of college? 
Or that you couldn’t go on living in your 
adored city, but, instead, must stay in a re- 
mote farmhouse—or on a peach ranch? 

The girls whose stories I have just finished 
were faced with these problems, and the way 
in which they solved them makes mighty in- 
teresting reading. What's more, every one of 
these girls is a girl of to-day. 

Lee McAllister, seventeen, is the girl who 
became a Ranger. You will meet her in Me- 
Allister Patrol by Norma Bicknell Manstield 
(Farrar and Rhinehart). Big Tim McAllis- 
ter was a noted Ranger, and Lee was his 
“cub,” who had grown up on the trails. But 
the time came when she felt she must shoul- 
der her part of the work. Reluctantly Big 
Tim consented—which was how it happened 
that Lee, on her horse, Flash, rode out alone. 
Both she and her father knew of the coyotes 
and cougars she might meet, but they did not 
know of the mysterious and sinister mission 
of the three strangers; of the danger lurking 
in the cafions; of the part Johnnie Davis, of 
the dark red hair and infectious grin, was to 
play in the strenuous days just ahead. Lee's 
is an exciting adventure story, with a delight- 
ful picture of the trails a National Park 
Ranger knows. 

The girl who faced so bitter a disappoint- 
ment on her graduation night was Martha 
Webster. When the principal of Meriwether 
Lewis High School read her name as the win- 
ner of the scholarship, Martha was happy. 
Now she could go to college with Marian 
Pearce, her best friend. Then came sad news 
of her father’s disastrous business trip and her 
mother’s need for her help. 

Martha’s story, and that of Marian, in 
Marian-Martha by Lucile F. Fargo (Dodd, 
Mead) starts before graduation night, hew- 
ever. Here they are—with Jack Beems and 
their other friends, all enjoying the fun and 
the work of high school days. When they 
become members of the Library Committee, 
they feel greatly honored, but Marian and 
Martha do not know how important that very 
committee is to be to them. Martha's first 
inkling was when she told Miss Hand, the 
adored librarian, of her disappointment about 
going to college. For it was then Miss Hand 
said, “Why not try for a position in the 
library?” 

To Martha's delight, she got the job. It 
was not an important position—quite the re- 
verse—but it meant a little money for her, and 
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a start. Marian, too, decided to wait for col- 
lege, and found a library niche via her type- 
writing. 

This is the kind of book I especially like, 
for life as Marian and Martha meet it is what 
girls really do face these days. It is the book 
for you if you are interested in becoming a 
librarian, or if you are wondering what you 
do wish to become, for here is a story of how 
two girls got their start, with plenty of fun 
along the way. 


T IS not strange that three of these new 

books are about girls whose families, be- 
cause of the depression, are forced to live in 
the country, for that is just what has happened 
to many a family. But as these families in 
real life have unexpectedly found interest in 
new surroundings, so, too, have the girls in 
the stories. 

Denise Owen in Come Summer by Virginia 
McCarty Bare (Longmans, Green) was not 
happy in the hospital where she was taking 
nurses’ training. Nor was this uncongeniali- 


_ty the chief cause of her sadness. For the 


garage work was not good for her frail older 
brother, Christopher, and the home of their 
domineering aunt was far from right for small 
Joan and Dick and Robin. Yet what else 
could they do, as a tragic accident had left 
them orphans? 

Denise was determined to do something. 
And that something proved to be the New 
Hampshire farm which their father had left 
them, and which, with the accident insurance 
money, offered the way out. Overcoming 
Aunt Cora’s objections, up into New Hamp- 
shire they went. What fun—painting, paper- 
ing, planting a garden, getting acquainted 
with their helpful neighbors, the Barnses! 
Picnics, country fairs—and Christopher get- 
ting better. 

But what work, too! After summer days, 
winter's cold inevitably closes in. Clothes 
wear out, money goes. Even a determined 
Denise cannot study a college correspondence 
course at night, when every inch of her is 
tired. But summer comes again. And what 
the new summer brought Denise and her lit- 
tle family is most satisfactory. 

Kay Ellis, nineteen, was acutely rebellious 
when she found that wintering in a Connec- 
ticut farmhouse was the only thing to do. 
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For more than anything in the world she 
wished to be in the city, going to art school. 
Garry, on the other hand, pitched right in. 
Garry was sixteen and most dependable. 
Moreover, she never had looked well in city 
clothes, she said. With Mother to help 
make things go while Father was off on his 
scientific expedition, it wouldn't be so bad to 
live in the country. 

Then came the call for Mother’s help with 
their sick cousin, and the arrival of crotchety 
Mrs. Cummings to look after them and 
twelve-year-old Martin and small Caroline 
while Mother was away. Look after them, 
indeed! But a way out of difficulties usual- 
ly can be found. The way Garry finds is en- 
tertaining; and Kay discovers that, even in 
the country, a young artist can have opportu- 
nity. Margery Bianco, author of Kay's and 
Garry’s story, Winterbound (Viking), has 
written it beautifully. No less delightful 
than Mrs. Bianco's characters, is her picture 
of Connecticut's loveliness. 


RLEY WAINRIGHT could scarcely believe 
the telegram, coming as it did when she 
was in the midst of a glorious houseparty. 
But it was true—she must leave the East 
where life meant so much to her, and go to 
a California peach ranch to help her mother. 
Face West by Margaret Young Lull (Har- 
per), which was published serially in our 
own AMERICAN GIRL, is the story of what 
Arley found there; of her rebellion; of her 
gradually growing interest—even, at last, to 
the extent of running a canning factory! Do 
you wonder how this came about? Philip 
Brainerd had a great deal to do with it! And 
if you think her days must have been hum- 
drum, you are greatly mistaken. 

Brenda Coleman's problem was easier. 
In fact, spending a summer on:a ranch seemed 
a treat to her. But her Uncle Tim, whose 
ranch it was, had asked her to do a real job. 
Grandfather was more than a little cross; 
Grandma, too; Aunt” Lucinda didn’t help 
matters any, either, You can see that what 
Brenda faced was very much like the problems 
many a girl has to deal with. And what 
Brenda does about it, in Saddle and Bridle 
(Macmillan) by Fjeril Hess, editor of The 
Girl Scout Leader, is what a girl really can 
accomplish if she wishes. 

Brenda was not mistaken in thinking sum- 
mer on a Colorado ranch would mean good 
times—getting acquainted with real cowboys; 
riding horseback; a rodeo; camping out on 
the prairie. The mystery about Johnboy is 
exciting, too—and you have a feeling that 
Brenda's friendship with Johnboy doesn’t end 
with the story! 
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CROW’S NEST 
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Sara,” Win said soberly. “I guess you'll have 
to help me a bit, the rest of the way.” 

“I caclate we can rig up some sort of 
stretcher out of this old wreck,” the man 
called Gus offered, practically. “Hey, Pete, 
you can ride back ‘on my shoulder.” 

“He's certainly earned a ride,” Libby said. 
“If it hadn't been for Pete and his crow’s 
nest—" 

“Say,” Pete exclaimed proudly, his chin up, 
“wait tll the rest of the gang hear about to- 
night!" 

“I don’t feel as if 1 ever want to — 
about to-night again,” Libby told herself, 
she trudged wearily along beside Win’s im- 
provised stretcher. “But then I believe 1 
wouldn't forget one minute of it either— 
even if I could.” 


And like Pete, riding his stalwart Coast 
Guard's shoulders, Libby's chin, too, went up 
proudly. 


WOOD CARVING 
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cuts for the bony structure of the face, hands, 
and feet. 

When the figure is finished, if it is de- 
sired to preserve the color of the natural wood, 
apply one or more coats of thin shellac. When 
the shellac is dry, apply several coats of pre- 
pared wax, polishing each coat and allowing 
each coat to dry before applying the next. The 
wax gives a satiny finish without high gloss. 

If a stain is desired, clean the surface of 
the carving carefully before applying the 
stain; when dry, apply shellac and then sev- 
eral coats of wax, polishing each coat thor- 
oughly. 

An interesting group project for a Girl 
Scout troop would be a carved chest, bench, 
door, or over-mantel carving for the troop 
house. 

Pins, bracelets, buttons, tie slides, and belt 
buckles may be carved and make very decora- 
tive dress accessories. These must be carved 
of hard wood, or they will not stand the hard 
wear given them. Trays, coasters, bases for 
pottery, aquariums and terrariums are other 
possibilities. 

Herbert Faulkner gives us three good rules 
to observe in wood carving—they are: 

“Rule I. First sever the grain of the wood, 
then cut out a clean chip. The first stroke we 
call the ‘stop cut,’ the second ‘the slice.’ 

“Rule II. Consider the grain of the wood 
and make the slice in a direction to bring the 
tool out clean, not into the wood, which splits 
it. As you cut, the wood should curl away 
from the tool. 

“Rule Ill. Never place the left hand in 
front of the tool, for tools are sharp and 
they may slip or split through the wood and 
cruelly gash the hand standing in the way.” 

Those of you who enjoy working with 
your hands, try wood carving. There is some- 
thing inspiring about wood—perhaps the 
spirit of the tree still lingers to whisper of 
the beauty of the woodland. With wood in 
my hand, I somehow feel a kinship with the 
“out there,” and I find myself repeating Ed- 
win Markham’s supplication: 

“Give me the dance of your boughs, O tree, 

“Whenever the wild wind blows; 

“And when the wind is gone, give me 

"Your beautiful repose.” 
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“THIS IS LIKE MAGIC” 


“It’s A beautiful ship, Mother. .. . 
The moon was gorgeous last night. 
Yes, I'm having a marvelous time.” 
Far at sea, a luxurious liner speeds 
toward Europe. A young woman 
passenger is talking to her mother 
back home in the States by Bell 
System ship-to-shore telephone 
service. The mother had only to 
pick up her telephone, and give 
the name of her daughter and the 
name of the ship. 

The rest was easy for the alert, 
efficient operators in the telephone 
company’s transoceanic exchange. 
Thoroughly schooled in their 
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BELL 


You can now pick up your tele- 
phone, anywhere in America, and 
talk to sixty-seven countries and 
to many ships at sea. 

Huge radio transmitting stations 
along the coast take your spoken 
words, speed them over the seas 
and in a tiny fraction of a second, 
your voice is heard half around 
the world — 
office, or on board a ship. This is 


in a home, a business 


like modern magic! 

A few years ago, this marvel of 
communication was but a dream of 
Bell System engineers. Today, it is 
a commonplace reality — another 
of the wonderful services 
offered by your Bell Tele- 
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QUARRY 


leine—’"’ he was started now, and he went on 
with a rush, “I’ve always felt that way about 
myself. I want to study engineering and do 
big things—the way you say your father does 

but I've got to make money first. I'm not 
caring what I do now. I want Aunt Ellen to 
be comfortable before I leave her. She's slaved 
all these years for me.” 

John stopped again. Evidently he wasn’t 
given to being confidential. “I don't know 
why I'm telling you all this,” he said con- 
strainedly, 

“Well, I'm your cousin, aren't 1?” Made- 
leine suggested. 

“[ suppose you are,”” John agreed, “a thou- 
sand times removed.” 

“Just look here, if you want proof,” cried 
Madeleine. They had walked through the 
town, and turned in at the gate of the old 
burying ground. Now Madeleine ran ahead 
and stood pointing to an inscription on one of 
the Jewett stones. 

"‘*Marte Madeleine,” read John. “T've al- 
ways thought that a funny name for a New 
Englander.” 

“But she was French, you know. Look! 
‘Born in San Domingo'.” 

This was the time to bring up the money 
belt and clear her great-great-grandfather once 
and for all, but she hesitated. She could stand 
being laughed at, but she hated being snubbed. 
John was taking no interest in what she was 
saying. He was looking thoughtfully at the 
sky. She let the chance slip. 

Suddenly she was struck by a new idea. 
“By the way,” she asked, “‘this fortune teller 
isn’t that old woman with the glaring eyes, is 
she ?”’ 

“Yes, she is,” said John. “That's a good 
description of Tess. But she’s not a bad sort. 
What do you know about her?” 

“I've seen her around,” said Madeleine. 

[ suppose we'll have to go inside her house ?”’ 
she asked doubtfully. 

* "Well, you wouldn't mind that, would you? 

People talk about old Tess—they say she’s 
a thief, and lots else besides. They suspected 
her of that murder, even. I've known her a 
long time, and I'll swear she wouldn't hurt a 
fly. She's ugly, but you needn't be afraid of 
her.” 

They walked on for a while in silence. “I 
should think it would be shorter to go by 
the real road,” Madeleine said at last, think- 
ing of the long rambling walk they had had 
on the day that she and Paul had explored 
the quarries. But John told her that he was 
taking her by a short cut, right across the 
moors, and that it was a pleasanter walk than 
down on the busy highway. 

He led the way with sure steps, and sur- 
prisingly soon they came to the desolate 
clearing above the great quarry. Madeleine 
glanced up at the towering derrick. Shreds 
of white mist were drifting across the upper 
part of it. There was a chill in the air in 
spite of the sunshine, and away on the hori- 
zon was a thick bank of clouds. John looked 
at it doubtfully. “We mustn't stay too long. 
That sure means rain.” 

A moment later they reached Tess’s house, 
and there was Tess, herself, digging in a 
miserable looking vegetable patch beside the 
path. When she saw them coming, she 
straightened up and retreated into the house. 

“She's a queer old bird,’ murmured John. 
“Awfully suspicious of strangers. She was so 
badgered about that murder, it made her jumpy.” 


- 
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He called cheerfully, ‘Hello, Tess! 
brought someone to have her palm read.” 
whispered to Madeleine, “Don’t tell her your 
name. We'll see if she knows who you are.” 

The old woman appeared at the door. “I 
didn’t see it was you, Jay.’’ She spoke in a 
voice so natural that Madeleine was startled. 
She had expected something more witchlike. 
There was nothing unusual in the woman's 
dress, either. She had on a faded calico dress 
and a gingham apron, fairly clean in spite of 
her gardening. Only her face suggested the 
witch, yellow and seamed with a thousand 
wrinkles. Wispy elf locks of gray hair hung 
on each side, and her piercing black eyes, sly 
and calculating, watched Madeleine secretly. 

“You don’t belong in Granite Shore,” she 
said at last. 

“I wasn’t born here,” Madeleine answered, 
“but my people belonged here. The same as 
John’s.” 

The old woman glanced questioningly at 
John. Then she thrust aside a cat that was 
rubbing against her skirts, and stepped back. 

“Come in, Marie Madeleine Jewett,” she 
said. 

“Of course she heard Paul and me talking 
in the cemetery that day,” thought Madeleine 
as they went in. “I’m not impressed by that.” 

The room seemed dark after the sunlight 
outside, but Madeleine could make out a 
sagging cot, in one corner, covered with a 
dingy blue comforter, a wooden table, an 
ancient rocker, and a couple of rickety chairs. 
Against one wall was a kerosene stove on 
which stood a pan of greasy fish. Rags and 
nondescript garments hung from nails and, in 
another corner, a scanty curtain half hid a 
collection of old clothes. The place looked 
squalid and poverty-stricken, but it was not 
dirty. 

Old Tess tipped another cat out of the 
rocker, and motioned Madeleine to sit down, 
The cat, a black, lanky creature, retreated un- 
der the stove and glared until Tess drove it 
out and closed the door with her foot, which 
made the room darker than ever. Madeleine 
sat in the rocker and John stood near her, 
while old Tess walked about the room noise- 
lessly in her shapeless old sneakers. At last 
she dragged a chair over and sat down oppo- 


I've 
He 


site them. “You want to hear about the 
future ?’’ she asked. 
“Yes,” said Madeleine, “everything.” 


Tess took her two open hands and felt 
them with hard, nervous fingers. “You have 
a fortunate hand,” she began slowly. “You 
have been happy; you will be happy. Just 
now I see a separation. Someone dear to you 
is far away. I see a journey ahead of you.’ 

“Is it to Russia?” cried Madeleine. 

Tess apparently paid no attention. She was 
gazing off into space. “You are impulsive,” 
she went on. “You have a quick temper.” 

“Well, that’s true anyway,’ Madeleine 
whispered to John. “Think of that fuss yes- 
terday !”” 

John shook his head, motioning to her not 
to talk so much. 

“There is money here,” the old woman's 
voice droned on monotonously. “You are ac- 
customed to luxury.” She bent forward over 
Madeleine's hand. “There is something draw- 
ing you to Granite Shore from far away. 
There are two strands that have been parted, 
and that twine together again.” Suddenly she 
looked up. “What is it you want to ask me?” 
she questioned. 
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This was exactly what Madeleine was hop- 
ing for. 

“Tell me what became of the money belt?” 

Abruptly the black eyes snapped back into 
the present, and glared into her own. 

Madeleine felt foolish. She had been taking 
the old woman too seriously. “It was some- 
thing that was lost,” she explained. 

Old Tess was silent for a time, still grip- 
ping Madeleine’s two hands, palm upward, in 
her own boney ones. 

“Can't you tell her who really did take that 
money belt?’ asked John, half joking. “It 
would relieve her mind a Jot.” 

Then old Tess spoke again, low and quick- 
ly. “It is the belt that drew her back to 
Granite Shore. [| can see it, heavy with 
money, strapped about the body of a dead 
man. He is wet, dripping wet. There is water, 
water, all about. Another man is bending over 
him, feeling of him. The living man takes the 
belt and buckles it about his own body—be- | 
neath his shirt. It is clammy against his skin. | 
He is not a thief, for the other is dead.” 

Tess stopped. There was a tense silence | 
until she began again. “I see a candle burning 
in an old cellar. The man has pried a stone | 
from the chimney, from the foundation. He | 
takes off the belt and shoves it underneath, far | 
back. He hides it. He does not want the | 
money. He is not a thief, but he is afraid. | 
It is too late to give it back.” 

The old woman paused and went on more | 
slowly, “There is a cloud about the cellar, | 
fire, smoke. I can not see. It is all dark aml 
obscure. | 





I can not tell what became of the | 
money belt, but it is gone! Gone! Gone | 
with a curse upon his children’s children!” | 

“But who was he?” cried Madeleine. 

Tess dropped the girl's hands. “How should | 
I know? What does it matter now? The belt | 
is gone, I tell you.” She got up. 

“It does matter,” Madeleine insisted, catch- | 
ing at the old woman's hand. ‘Oh, can't you | 
tell me? Was it James Jewett, or the other | 
man?” 

The gaunt old face looked somberly down | 
at her beseeching eyes. “It was no kin of 
yours, Marie Maleleine, nor of John’s, either,” 
Tess said slowly, and moved to open the door. | 
“That is all I can tell you.”” The shabby fig- 
ure looked almost impressive. 

Madeleine stumbled out, shaking with ex- | 
citement, but John paused and drew some | 
change from his pocket. 

“Keep your money,” mumbled the old | 
woman, “You and yours owe me nothing, 
John Jewett.” 

Outside, with the door closed behind them, 
Madeleine turned breathlessly to John. “I | 
never heard anything so exciting in my life!” | 

“But what was it all about?” asked John. | 
“To me, she sounded as crazy as a hoot.” 

“No, no, it was exactly the way it might 
have happened. She must be a witch!” 

“The way what might have happened?” 
John’s dark brows were drawn together in a 
puzzled frown. Then he halted suddenly, 
observing the peculiar aspect of the sky. 

While they had been in the house, the 
cloud bank had spread, blackening half the 
sky. Its leaden shadow crept across the water 
in the yawning quarry pit, as they skirted its 
edge. The sun still reddened the face of the 
farther cliff, but as they moved, the darkness 
followed. The whole earth lay in an ominous 
twilight. Far above, screaming gulls whirled 
inJand on a current (Continued on page 45) 
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QUARRY 


leine—"’ he was started now, and he went on 
with a rush, “I've always felt that way about 
myself. I want to study engineering and do 
big things—the way you say your father does 
—but I've got to make money first. I'm not 
caring what I do now. I want Aunt Ellen to 
be comfortable before I leave her. She’s slaved 
all these years for me.” 

John stopped again. Evidently he wasn’t 
given to being confidential. “I don’t know 
why I'm telling you all this,” he said con- 
strainedly, 

“Well, I'm your cousin, aren’t I?” 
leine suggested. 

“[ suppose you are,” John agreed, “a thou- 
sand times removed.” 

“Just look here, if you want proof,” cried 
Madeleine. They had walked through the 
town, and turned in at the gate of the old 
burying ground. Now Madeleine ran ahead 
and stood pointing to an inscription on one of 
the Jewett stones. 

“ ‘Marie Madeleine,” read John. “I've al- 
ways thought that a funny name for a New 
Englander.” 

“But she was French, you know. 
‘Born in San Domingo’.” 

This was the time to bring up the money 
belt and clear her great-great-grandfather once 
and for all, but she hesitated. She could stand 
being laughed at, but she hated being snubbed. 
John was taking no interest in what she was 
saying. He was looking thoughtfully at the 
sky. She let the chance slip. 

Suddenly she was struck by a new idea. 
“By the way,” she asked, “this fortune teller 
isn’t that old woman with the glaring eyes, is 
she?” 


Made- 


Look! 


“Yes, she is,” said John. “That's a good 
description of Tess. But she’s not a bad sort. 
What do you know about her?” 

“I've seen her around,’ said Madeleine. 
“[ suppose we'll have to go inside her house?” 
she asked doubtfully. 

* "Well, you wouldn’t mind that, would you? 

People talk about old Tess—they say she’s 
a thief, and lots else besides. They suspected 
her of that murder, even. I've known her a 
long time, and I'll swear she wouldn't hurt a 
fly. She's ugly, but you needn't be afraid of 
her.” 

They walked on for a while in silence. “I 
should think it would be shorter to go by 
the real road,” Madeleine said at last, think- 
ing of the long rambling walk they had had 
on the day that she and Paul had explored 
the quarries. But John told her that he was 
taking her by a short cut, right across the 
moors, and that it was a pleasanter walk than 
down on the busy highway. 

He led the way with sure steps, and sur- 
prisingly soon they came to the desolate 
clearing above the great quarry. Madeleine 
glanced up at the towering derrick. Shreds 
of white mist were drifting across the upper 
part of it. There was a chill in the air in 
spite of the sunshine, and away on the hori- 
zon was a thick bank of clouds. John looked 
at it doubrfully. “We mustn't stay too long. 
That sure means rain.” 

A moment later they reached Tess’s house, 
and there was Tess, herself, digging in a 
miserable looking vegetable patch beside the 
path. When she saw them coming, she 
straightened up and retreated into the house. 

“She's a queer old bird,” murmured John. 
“Awfully suspicious of strangers. She was so 
badgered about that murder, it made her jumpy.” 
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He called cheerfully, “Hello, Tess! I've 
brought someone to have her palm read.” He 
whispered to Madeleine, “Don’t tell her your 
name. We'll see if she knows who you are.” 

The old woman appeared at the door. “I 
didn’t see it was you, Jay.” She spoke in a 
voice so natural that Madeleine was startled. 
She had expected something more witchlike. 
There was nothing unusual in the woman's 
dress, either. She had on a faded calico dress 
and a gingham apron, fairly clean in spite of 
her gardening. Only her face suggested the 
witch, yellow and seamed with a thousand 
wrinkles. Wispy elf locks of gray hair hung 
on each side, and her piercing black eyes, sly 
and calculating, watched Madeleine secretly. 

You don’t belong in Granite Shore,”’ she 
said at last. 

“T wasn’t born here,” Madeleine answered, 
“but my people belonged here. The same as 
John’s.” 

The old woman glanced questioningly at 
John. Then she thrust aside a cat that was 
rubbing against her skirts, and stepped back. 

“Come in, Marie Madeleine Jewett,” she 
said. 

“Of course she heard Paul and me talking 
in the cemetery that day,” thought Madeleine 
as they went in. “I’m not impressed by that.” 

The room seemed dark after the sunlight 
outside, but Madeleine could make out a 
sagging cot, in one corner, covered with a 
dingy blue comforter, a wooden table, an 
ancient rocker, and a couple of rickety chairs. 
Against one wall was a kerosene stove on 
which stood a pan of greasy fish. Rags and 
nondescript garments hung from nails and, in 
another corner, a scanty curtain half hid a 
collection of old clothes. The place looked 
squalid and poverty-stricken, but it was not 
dirty. 

Old Tess tipped another cat out of the 
rocker, and motioned Madeleine to sit down. 
The cat, a black, lanky creature. retreated un- 
der the stove and glared until Tess drove it 
out and closed the door with her foot, which 
made the room darker than ever. Madeleine 
sat in the rocker and John stood near her, 
while old Tess walked about the room noise- 
lessly in her shapeless old sneakers. At last 
she dragged a chair over and sat down oppo- 
site them. “You want to hear about the 
future?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said Madeleine, “everything.” 

Tess took her two open hands and felt 
them with hard, nervous fingers. “You have 
a fortunate hand,” she began slowly. “You 
have been happy; you will be happy. Just 
now I see a separation. Someone dear to you 
is far away. I see a journey ahead of you.” 

“Is it to Russia?” cried Madeleine. 

Tess apparently paid no attention. She was 
gazing off into space. “You are impulsive,” 
she went on. “You have a quick temper.” 

“Well, that’s true anyway,” Madeleine 
whispered to John. “Think of that fuss yes- 
terday !”” 

John shook his head, motioning to her not 
to talk so much. 

“There is money here,” the old woman's 
voice droned on monotonously. “You are ac- 
customed to luxury.” She bent forward over 
Madeleine's hand. “There is something draw- 
ing you to Granite Shore from far away. 
There are two strands that have been parted, 
and that twine together again.” Suddenly she 
looked up. “What is it you want to ask me?” 
she questioned. 
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This was exactly what Madeleine was hop- 
ing for. 

“Tell me what became of the money belt?” 

Abruptly the black eyes snapped back into 
the present, and glared into her own. 

Madeleine felt foolish. She had been taking 
the old woman too seriously. “It was some- 
thing that was lost,’ she explained. 

Old Tess was silent for a time, still grip- 
ping Madeleine's two hands, palm upward, in 
her own boney ones. 

“Can't you tell her who really did take that 
money belt?” asked John, half joking. “It 
would relieve her mind a lot.” 

Then old Tess spoke again, low and quick- 
ly. “It is the belt that drew her back to 
Granite Shore. [| can see it, heavy with 
money, strapped about the body of a dead 
man. He is wet, dripping wet. There is water, 
water, all about. Another man is bending over 
him, feeling of him. The living man takes the 
belt and buckles it about his own body—be- 
neath his shirt. It is clammy against his skin. | 
He is not a thief, for the other is dead.” | 

Tess stopped. There was a tense silence | 
until she began again. “I see a candle burning | 
in an old cellar. The man has pried a stone | 
from the chimney, from the foundation. He 
takes off the belt and shoves it underneath, far | 
back. He hides it. He does not want the | 
money. He is not a thief, but he is afraid. 
It is too late to give it back.” 

The old woman paused and went on more 
slowly, “There is a cloud about the cellar, 
fire, smoke. I can not see. It is all dark and 
obscure. I can not tell what became of the | 
money belt, but it is gone! Gone! Gone 
with a curse upon his children’s children!” 

“But who was he?” cried Madeleine. 

Tess dropped the girl’s hands. “How should 
I know? What does it matter now? The belt 
is gone, I tell you.” She got up. 

“It does matter,” Madeleine insisted, catch- 
ing at the old woman's hand. ‘Oh, can't you | 
tell me? Was it James Jewett, or the 4 
man ?’ 

The gaunt old face looked somberly down | 
at her beseeching eyes. “It was no kin of | 
yours, Marie Maleleine, nor of John’s, either,” 
Tess said slowly, and moved to open the door. | 
“That is all I can tell you.” The shabby fig- 
ure looked almost impressive. 

Madeleine stumbled out, shaking with ex- 
citement, but John paused and drew some | 
change from his pocket. 

“Keep your money,” mumbled the old 
woman. “You and yours owe me nothing, | 
John Jewett.” | 

Outside, with the door closed behind them, | 
Madeleine turned breathlessly to John. “I 
never heard anything so exciting in my life!” | 

“But what was it all about?” asked John. | 
“To me, she sounded as crazy as a hoot.” 

“No, no, it was exactly the way it might 
have happened. She must be a witch!” 

“The way what might have happened?” 
John's dark brows were drawn together in a 
puzzled frown. Then he halted suddenly, 
observing the peculiar aspect of the sky. 

While they had been in the house, the 
cloud bank had spread, blackening half the 
sky. Its leaden shadow crept across the water 
in the yawning quarry pit, as they skirted its 
edge. The sun still reddened the face of the 
farther cliff, but as they moved, the darkness 
followed. The whole earth lay in an ominous 
twilight. Far above, screaming gulls whirled 
inland on a current (Continued on page 45) 
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FROM FAR CATHAY 


SHANGHAI, CHINA: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
was given to us as a Christmas present this 
year. My sister and I enjoy it very much, 
and think Quarry Hill is an exciting story. I 
am a Girl Scout of the Pinecone Troop so, of 
course, I enjoy the articles about Girl Scout- 
ing. We wish more nature stories could be 
put into the magazine. 

I think THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine we've taken. The New 
Gentiane is one of the best stories, 
speak of the Lofty and Bushy stories. 
K. R. A. Club was cute, too. 

I like the joke section, and the animal 
stories, and I thought Oliver Tiresome very 
nice. I wish I would find an egg, and could 
raise the bird who would soon hatch. I have 
two cats, a dog, and a small turtle. I wish 
you would put some cat stories in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 


is the best 
Girl at La 
not to 
The 


Enid Lowe 


““ELEANOR” 


NortH HAVEN Maine: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GiR- since last January and 
I have enjoyed reading every issue. I received 
the August number about a week ago and, 
upon opening it, was much surprised to see 
the picture, “Eleanor,” by Frank W. Benson. 
Mr. Benson has a summer home on this 
island, and has made several pictures of the 
people who live here. There are a few other 
noted people who have summer homes here, 
too. Among them are Thomas Lamont, and 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

Among the articles and stories I liked, in 
the August issue, were Live Tigers Preferred 
by Dee Lowrance, and You Can't Do That! 
by Kenneth Payson Kempton. I think the 
new serial, Quarry Hill, is going to be one 
of the best we have had. 

I should enjoy some more articles about 
moving pictures, and I also would like to see 
some articles about music. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL is the ideal magazine 
for American girls of all ages, whether they 
are Giri Scouts, or not. 

Grace Beverage 


HAIR-RAISING MYSTERIES 


LOGAN, UTAH: I want to tell you how much 
I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. It’s the best 
magazine for girls that I know. The stories 
and articles are very interesting, and some 
of the articles very helpful, especially those 
on etiquette and care of clothes and looks. 

I read A Penny For Your Thoughts and 
heartily agree with most of the things said. 
But, in the August issue, one of the girls 
said that she didn’t like the mysteries very 
well because they were too tame. I disagree 
with her. I think they are interesting and 
exciting, without being nerve-racking and 


They make you 
but do not give 
I've read 


keeping your hair on end. 
anxious for the next issue, 
you bad dreams or nightmares. 
series of hair-raising mysteries and know the 
effects, and I have learned my lesson. 


As you know, my second year’s subscrip- 
tion started with the July issue. I am a book 
worm (as people call me), and I have to 
have something to read in the summer. As 
I don’t get to the library much, THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL is the answer to my wish and all 
I can hope for. Sometimes I wish it had 
more stories. (But it has more and better 
stories than most magazines. ) 

Katherine Stanford 


FROM AN ENGLISH GUIDE 


LONDON, ENGLAND: I am an English Girl 
Guide, and I correspond with an American 
girl. I send her our Guide magazines and, in 


turn, she sends me THE AMERICAN GIRL. I 
think it’s ripping! I love the Bushy and 
Lofty stories, and the articles on animals. 


The Kid Sister and Blind Date by Marjorie 
Paradis were so grand, I read them twice. 
Do have some more articles on etiquette and 
fashion. 

I have just read the August issue, and 
Sue Goes to England by Helen Perry Curtis 
is a perfect description of our countryside, 
expressed very charmingly. 

As soon as the Mag comes, I read it all 
through, then take it down to my patrol to 
read, and they are all very interested. 

English “Bluebell.” 


TIGER ROSE 


Scotia, New York: I have received my 
firsts AMERICAN GIRL and have enjoyed it 
very much. I have a cat whose name is 
Tiger Rose. He is a lovely cat. 

I went to Hidden Lake Camp this summer 
for two weeks. It is the first time I have 
ever camped, and I enjoyed it very much. I 


am a Tenderfoot Girl Scout, and I enjoy 
Scouts a great deal. 
Mary Juchter 
HELP IN THE TROOP 


Ursana, ILttnois: Goodness! It’s been just 
a wee bit over seven years since the first 
copy of my AMERICAN Girt dropped on my 
doorstep! Then I was just a Tenderfoot 
Scout, and now I've grown up to be a Golden 
Eaglet and a troop captain. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL has certainly grown, 


too—honestly it gets grander every month. - 


It must be good when a college junior and a 
high school sophomore (that's Yours Truly 
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and “small’’ Sis) both have the time of their 
lives reading it. 

I don't know what I'd do without the 
Girl Scout pages—they'’ve given me all sorts 
of ideas, some carried out and some not. 
They're even more of a help now, with my 
Own troop. 

Thanks for an all-round good magazine— 
from. the front cover to Jean and Joan! 


Mary E. Card 


THANK YOU, CAROLYN! 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GIRL since December, and 


I think it is grand. As my subscription was 
only for eight months I quickly renewed 
for two years when it ran out. 

There are two Girl Scout troops here, and 
I am a second class Scout. I like movie 
articles and wish you would print more. I 
love the Bushy and Lofty stories, and the 
Phyl and Meg stories as well. 

I was president of our school class the 
last term and, when we left the grade, we 
wished to leave a year’s subscription to a 
magazine as a gift. A great number ot 
magazines were suggested, including THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. With the help of the 
other girls who took the magazine, we told 
the class abour it and got them to vote for 
it. After reading and seeing the magazine, 
the class, as well as I, think THE AMERICAN 


GIRL is tops. 
Carolyn Merritt 
A FRIENDLY FEELING 
HINES, WISCONSIN: I must tell you how 


much I appreciate THE AMERICAN Girt. [ 
have taken it for two years, and have re- 
newed my subscription for two years again. 
The stories are great! You know, somehow, 
while you're reading THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
and for a long time afterwards, you have 
such a—well, a friendly feeling. Something 
seems to glow inside of you. 

My favorite serial is The Heedless Hay- 
dens, although Bright Lagoon and Troubled 
Waters run awfully -close. I love the ro- 
mantic touch Lenora Mattingly Weber gives 
her stories. Can’t we have another serial by 
her soon? I like her Em and Kip stories, 
too, and I’ve noticed that they’ve been miss- 
ing lately. I am especially fond of the Phy! 
and Meg stories, the F. A. D. stories, the 
Ellen Wakefield stories, and the Bushy and 
Lofty stories. Let's continue to have them. 
every now and then, always. I loved the last 
Bushy and Lofty story, Water, Water, Every- 
where, and [ can understand Bushy’s feelings 
for I have two younger brothers who are 
terrible pests. 

Hazel Rawson Cades’s and Beatrice 
Pierce’s articles help me lots. And I hope 
we'll have those movie articles often. 

Nancy Nycum 
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of rushing wind, but around them not a 
breath stirred. 

“There’s a squall coming,” 
“We'll have to run for it.” 

“It’s going to be a rip-snorter,” he told her, 
as he led the way along the narrow path. “It's 
half a mile shorter this way, but maybe we 
ought to have gone by the highway. We don’t 
want to be caught up here and get drenched 
through. We might go back to Tess’s house.” 

“No,” protested Madeleine. “The storm 
may last all night! I'd rather get wet!” 

“You'll get wet all right,” John told her 
anxiously. “I shouldn’t have brought you.” 

“It’s lucky we didn’t go out on the water,” 
gasped Madeleine, as they dashed along. 
“Why don’t you say ‘J told you so’?” 

“Because I need my breath to run with; 
and so do you.” 

He caught her hand, and together they 
raced over the rough moor. To Madeleine the 
paths all looked alike, but John never hes- 
itated. It was a losing race. There was a rush 


cried John. 


of wind, and great drops began to splash 
around them. 
“There!” cried Madeleine, almost relieved. 


“If we have to get soaked anyway, let's take 
it easy.” She was panting from the run. 

“It's too bad. I hoped we'd make it.” 
John slowed down regretfully. He pulled off 
his coat and made Madeleine put it on. She 
took it, but she was too excited to care any- 
thing about the rain. 

“It really is thrilling, what that old woman 
said,” she began as they started on, in the in- 
creasing downpour. “It was just what I 
thought, the other man took it. I knew it all 
the time!” 

“If you knew it all the time,” John sug- 
gested, “then maybe she read your mind.” 

“That's the surprising part, I didn’t know 
it all! I knew about the shipwreck and some- 
body taking the belt, but I didn’t know a thing 
about his putting it under the chimney. 
John!” Madeleine stopped short. ‘John! 
What if that belt is still there!” 

“Sull where?” 

Under the chimney of the old stone house, 
of course. Let’s dig it all up and see!” 

John looked at her amazed. It was pour- 
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get written at all. So try sending brief 
notes, regularly, thus keeping the family from 
needless worry about you, and perhaps from 
hurt feelings besides. 

And now for the subject of invitations, how 
to write them, and how to reply to them. The 
kind of invitation you will send most often 
is the hand-written informal note. “Dear 
Alice,” you will write, “Will you come over 
for dinner next Saturday? I am asking a few 
friends to meet my house guest, Elizabeth 
Atwell from Vancouver. Dinner will be at 
seven o'clock. Mother asks me to say that 
she hopes you will be able to come.” 

There are endless ways of wording the 
invitation, but there are four points that 
should always be included: the hour, the 
date, the place, and the occasion. One would 
scarcely expect to forget any of these, and yet 
—haven’t you ever had an invitation that 
puzzled you? For instance: “Will you come 
to a bridge party Friday, the fourth of August, 


ing now, water was streaming down Made- 
leine’s face; her knitted skirt clung about her 
legs, and there she stood, talking of belts and 
shipwrecks and chimneys! 

“Let's get back to town first,” he said rea- 
sonably. “Then we can talk about it.” 
But Madeleine hardly heard him. 
you the keys to the house?” she cried. 

John dragged her along, agreeing to all she 
suggested. He promised to take her up to the 
old stone house the very next day, and to dig 
up the cellar and the whole house if she liked. 

“You can search from garret to cellar,” he 
assured her. “It’s a pretty rocky old roost. I 


“Have 


haven't been in there myself for years. No 
one has.” 
They reached the Burying Hill, and ran 


down through the slippery, soggy grass, and 
along the deserted village street. As they 
neared Mrs. Wardwell’s house, Madeleine 
proved she was not as oblivious to her sur- 
roundings as John had supposed. 

“I'm going in by the kitchen way,” she 
said. “I don’t want to tell anyone about this 
vet, except Paul. I'll tell her to-night, and 
we will meet you at the stone house to-morrow 
morning at ten! Thanks for the coat,” she 
added as she started around the house. 

‘Make it the afternoon,” John called after 
her. “I have things to do for Captain Per- 
kins, and I can’t get there till after dinner. 
Say three-thirty!"’ 

Madeleine slipped through the dining room 
and up the stairs. She met Paul coming 
down. Forgetting the quarrel, she burst out 
eagerly, “Oh, Paul, guess what we are going 
to do to-morrow afternoon?” 

But Paul had forgotten nothing, and she 
was not going to be taken off and on so cas- 
ually as that. 

“I don’t need to guess,” she answered 
crisply. “I have an engagement with Wal- 
ter!’ She flounced past and ran downstairs. 

Madeleine went on to her room and began 
to change her wet things. It would spoil all 
her pleasure in the adventure if Paul was out 
of it, but if her chum wouldn’t make up, she 
would have to go on alone. 

Did the old woman have second sight? 
Could she really know what happened to the 
money belt? An exciting adventure lies in 
store for Madeleine in the next installment. 
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at the Country Club?” With no mention at 
all of the hour at which the bridge party is to 
be held! Or an invitation for “seven o'clock 
Friday evening,” without saying just what 
was to happen at seven o'clock, leaving you 
guessing whether to eat dinner before the 
party, or to expect dinner upon arrival. 

Lest the recipients of your invitation also 
be left in doubt, check yourself each time for 
these four points: the date; the hour; the 
place (with address and directions for getting 
there when that seems advisable); and the 
occasion—that is, whether for dinner, lunch- 
eon, tea, dancing, bridge, and whether to 
meet a guest of honor. 

Then you must also remember to mention 
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your mother somewhere in the invitation, | 
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that is, written in the third person, either by 
hand or engraved—again it is your mother, 
or your parents, in whose name your invita- 
tion is extended. For a large dancing party, 
or any formal party which includes boys, the 
invitation is given by both your mother and 
your father. “Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sedgwick 
request the honor of your company,” etc. is 
the usual form. For a tea, your mother’s 
name and yours should appear on the invitation, 

A reply to an invitation is formal, or in- 
formal, depending upon the invitation itself. 
To the invitation which reads: “Mother is 
giving a luncheon for me, Tuesday the four- 
teenth, at one o'clock. I do hope you can 
come,” you reply in the same tone. ‘Thank 
you for asking me to your luncheon on Tues- 
day, the fourteenth,” you write in reply. “I 
shall be very happy to come and will be 
there at one o'clock.” 

If you cannot accept, you write: “I am so 
sorry to miss your luncheon on Tuesday, the 
fourteenth. I shall be out of town all that 
week. Thank you for asking me.” 

It is never enough to say that you cannot 
accept, without giving a reason. A previous 
engagement, absence from the City 
and the like, are appropriate explanations. 

In sending a regret, you need not mention 
the hour, or the address at which the party is 

be given. But in sending an acceptance 
you always carefully repeat the time, place, 
and date, to reassure your hostess that you 
know when and where you are expected. 

When the invitation is a formal one, in re- 
plying you follow the exact wording used in 
the invitation, You space your wording g just 
as it was spaced in the invitation. You write 
out the month, day and hour, using no ab- 
breviations or numerals. And as we said 
few paragraphs ago, you use your very nicest 
plain white stationery. 

Let’s answer one formal invitation, just to 
make sure of every point. Suppose you re- 
ceived the following: 


Mrs. Walter Dodge 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Alice Donley’ s 
company at dinner 
on Thursday, the tenth of May 
at eight o'clock 


illness, 


64 Ely Place 


How would you write your reply? If you 
accept it would be: 


Miss Alice Donley 
accepts with pleasure 
Mrs. Walter Dodge's 
kind invitation for dinner 
on Thursday, the tenth of May 
at eight o'clock 
64 Ely Place 


But suppose you already had a date for 
Thursday the tenth. Then your answer to 


Mrs. Dodge would be: 
Miss Alice Donley 


regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents her accepting 
Mrs. Walter Dodge's 
kind invitation for dinner 
on Thursday, the tenth of May 


Since you are not coming to dinner, you 
omit a reference to the time and the place. 
One point that a girl sometimes finds per- 
plexing is the question of asking for an in- 
vitation for a house guest. There are some 
general rules about this, too—rules based 
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on common sense. For a large tea or “At 
Home,” you always may feel free to ask 
your hostess to let you bring a girl who is 
visiting you. When the party is a dance, you 
are safe in asking for an invitation for a boy 
who happens to be visiting in your home. 
Usually a hostess is glad to have an extra 
boy or so; but a girl guest may present prob- 
lems. Usually it is better not to risk putting 
your hostess to the trouble of trying to find 
partners and an escort for her. Of course, cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Much depends upon 
how well you know the person who is giving 
the party. If you do not know her very well, 
don't ask favors. Remember it is almost im- 
possible for the hostess to refuse an invi- 
tation to your guest. She will say “Certainly 
I'd love to have her come,” even though she 
knows it will cause her a lot of extra bother. 
Under no circumstances do you ever ask for 
an invitation for anyone your hostess already 
knows and could have asked, had she so de- 
sired. You limit your requests to invitations 
for strangers, or for people from out of town. 

Do you always put a date on your letters? 
You should. The undated letter is a genuine 
annoyance. “What does she mean by next 
week?” the reader ponders. The postmark is 
consulted, and all sorts of calculations are 
made in an attempt to figure out when some- 
one is arriving, or leaving, and so on. Of 
course there may be times when the date is 
of no importance, but usually the undated 
letter causes a lot of inconvenience, misun- 
derstanding, and disappointment. 

As for closings, there are those which are 
in good taste, and those which are not, de- 
pending upon circumstances. “Yours very 
truly” is perfect for business letters, but it is 
incorrect for any letter that isn’t just business. 
“Yours most sincerely,” or “Sincerely yours,” 
are right for everything except business cor- 
respondence and letters to the family and 
very dear friends. Save “Lovingly yours,” 
“Affectionately yours,” for chums and relatives. 

In writing business letters, you should be 
as brief and to the point as possible. Never 
chatty or personal. Start your business com- 
munication: “Dear Sir,” or “Dear Madam; 
if the head of the firm is a woman; ot 
“Gentlemen,” to a firm consisting of more 
than one person. Sign your name plainly and 
put “Miss” in parenthesis before your name, 
thus: (Miss) Frances Browne, 

A typewriter, if you have one, should be 
used for business correspondence. You may 
use your typewriter also when writing to 
close friends and members of your family. 
You should not use it for formal correspond- 
ence, such as invitations, condolences, ot 
when writing to people much older than 
yourself (unless they happen to be your 
parents, or very near relatives). 

In writing your letters, it is always prefer- 
able to write out the words: Street, Avenue, 
Boulevard, etc. instead of using abbreviations. 
No punctuation is necessary. Have your own 
address on the envelope, either on the flap 
or in the upper left-hand corner. It is a great 
convenience to have your name and address 
printed on the envelope. 

When you address a letter to a girl, you 
always use the prefix “Miss,” no matter how 
young she is. Boys under fourteen are usually 
addressed as “Master,” and after that age as 
“Mr.” Some people prefer “Esq.” to “Mr.” 
When “Esq.”” is used, it is written after the 
name, as Ralph Grey, Esq.—and, of course, 
you should never use both “Mr.” and “Esq.” 
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In addressing a letter to a widow, you write 
“Mrs. Henry Green,’ not “Mrs. Florence 
Green.” If she is divorced, you use her 
maiden name combined with her married 
name. That is, “Mrs. Hudson Green,” if she 
happened to be “Miss Hudson” before her 
marriage. 

When writing to two or more sisters at the 
same address, you address your letter to them 
as “The Misses Green,” or whatever their 
name is. Brothers, likewise, are addressed as 
‘The Messrs. Green.” These titles are a con- 
venience when sending invitations to several 
members of the same family. It is never cor- 
rect to use “Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So and 
Family.” 

Another fine point is this: you always leave 
unsealed any letter which you send with a 
friend instead of by mail. On the envelope 
you address your letter in the usual way, and 
across the lower left hand corner you write: 
“By courtesy of Dorothy Ashland” (or what- 
ever your friend’s name happens to be). Nat- 
urally Dorothy doesn’t read the letter. That is 
understood, but you leave the letter unsealed 
to show that you trust her good manners, and 
to indicate that it contains nothing you would 
object to her reading. Sometimes, instead of 
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distinguished technique. Many girls get a 
certain amount of fashion work to do, even 
when they lack one of these requirements, 
but high success has to be won against such 
strong competition that the student, looking 
toward this field, should be prepared to go 
through thorough training and a lot of hard 
work. The demand to-day is for well-drawn 
figures rather than eccentric ones, and, in ad- 
dition to this, the fashion artist must have the 
technical skill to represent different materials, 
and to express, always, style. 

In the art that serves advertising there is 
more variety, though there is more often than 
not a style element in the work assigned to 
girls in this field. The reason for this is evi- 
dent. Most men believe that women have 
both a natural appreciation of style and nat- 
ural good taste in presenting the pictorial 
part of an advertisement so that it will ap- 
peal to other women. This belief gives the 
gitl who is an advertising artist something to 
live up to: she must develop her art so that 
it will express and reflect style, taste, charm. 
Her work must convey an impression of 
quality, in addition to its artistic merit, and 
for this she will need all the training she can 
get; also, keen observation of style trends, 
and keen psychological understanding of what 
attracts and impresses the tastes of women 
who read magazines. 

Sometimes, training in fashion illustration 
leads to the career of the dress designer, pro- 
vided that a girl has the inner urge that ex- 
presses itself in creative design, and a highly 
developed  style-consciousness. This, how- 
ever, like the career of the stylist, lies a little 
outside the field of art, although it is clearly 
related to it, as all design is a form of art ex- 
pression. Art training, certainly, is a very 
helpful preparation for either a dress designer 
or a stylist. 

The field of industrial design is a new one 
for women, and a comparatively new one for 
men. It means the design of manufactured 
things of many kinds, such as furniture, sil- 
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writing “By courtesy of Dorothy Ashland,” 
“Kindness of Dorothy Ashland” is substituted. 
Either expression is correct. 

Post cards are a convenience when you 
haven't time for writing letters. Keep a few 
of the Government post cards on hand for 
routine messages. When you are away on a 
trip, stop now and then for picture post cards 
to send to your friends at home. Never write 
anything very personal on a card, Just a brief 
line or two will show that you remember yout 
friends in the midst of your holiday. 

And so with all your letter-writing—let it 
be an indication of your thoughtfulness and 
unselfishness. Write as entertainingly as you 
can; remember birthday greetings, and cheer- 
ful notes for your schoolmates when they are 
sick. Answer your mail promptly. All these 
little things will endear you to your friends. 
People will say of you that you are a girl who 
can be depended upon, one who isn’t too en- 
grossed with her own interests to think of 
others. Such a girl will have plenty of friends, 
and her friendships will last through the 
years. And because of those friendships, there 
will be no lack of letters in the mail box. It 
will be a rare day, indeed, when the post- 
man passes that girl by. 


ESS of ART 


verware, glass and china, textiles and wall pa- 
per—and even of automobiles, refrigerators, 
and kitchen ranges. At the present time it is 
not easy to find training in this very interest- 
ing and modern kind of art, but the schools, 
now that the demand for trained designers is 
increasing, are beginning to add instructors 
who can teach industrial design. It is safe to 
predict that, as the design of new merchandise 
and the re-styling of old models is in con- 
tinuous demand, opportunities will be many 
for the artists who have creative ability and 
have developed it, through study, so that it 
is practical. [For interesting examples of art 
work in these various fields, done by students, 
ce the inside back cover—Editor.] 

After graduating from art school, the stu- 
dent may find a regular position in an art de- 
partment, or on an art or designing staff, or 
he or she may become a “free lance.” The 
first course is the more advisable because it 
does not immediately place too much respon- 
sibility on the young and inexperienced art- 
ist. There is an extension of training in the 
form of practical professional experience, and 
at the same time a salary (no matter how 
small at first) on which to live. In other 
words, you are being paid while you are 
gaining experience. Among other things you 
learn a great deal about business methods and 
procedure in this way, and become better 
qualified to step out professionally, in a few 
years, as a free lance. Very few art schools 
(only one of which I know) give the stu- 
dent any advice on the business of being an 
artist. 


As a free lance, the more you know about | 


the business of being an artist, the better off 
you will be. Being on your own is exciting 
and, if you are capable of it, it is the ideal 
condition for an artist, though this should 
not blind you to the fact that, along with 
freedom from office hours, comes responsi- 
bility. There is studio rent to pay, living ex- 
penses—and the necessity of getting work to 
do before you can do it. A great many girls 
have done it, and have been highly success- 
ful, but even more have tried it and become 
discouraged. It should be attempted only by 
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Like PRETTY 
UNDIES? 


Dainty slips and panties do 
make a girl feel grand—but 
how fast they go to pieces— 
if you don’t wash ’em right. 
So take no chances—use 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Its 
richer, golden soap and gentle 
naptha wash so safely that 








silk undies and stockings wear 
for ages. And Fels-Naptha 
means whiter washes for 
mother—tell her it ends 
“tattle-tale gray. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 


with the clean naptha odor 
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Big Cash Prizes Easily Earned 


10% of gross sales awarded as cash prize, if 6 or more buy 
materials. You can easily, quickly, inexpensively make 
beautiful, costly hooked rugs in spare time. No experience 
nee 


$1.55 Complete Hand-Hooking $ 1 oo 

Outfit ... with 10 Skeins Yarn 
Famous Virginia Snow outfit, approved by N.A.N.S.A., with Genu 
ine Collingbourne’s Rug-Tex-Yarn, Hessian cloth foundation, Ponca 
frame, 24 extra long frame pins, hooking needle, 16-page instruction 
book. "$1.55 value for only $1.00. 
Collar and Cuff Set, 20c. Made from thread. Everything fur 
nished. Nothing else to buy. 30c value for only 20c. 

3 Embroidery Set, 20c. Everything included: 

linen cotored omeene cloth; 10 skeins of rayon embroidery floss; 
instruction sheet. Complete! No extra material to buy. 


TWEE Act Quick Before Offer Expires 


Good for limited time only. Send money order, 
check or stamps. Mail to Virginia Snow Studios, 
Dept. A-1, Collingbourne’s Mills, Inc., Elgin, I). 


ORDER AT ONCE - TODAY SURE 















BIG SAVMG 
Card showing every New 
Yara and every New Color tree 
FREE era tse cer 
YARN MILLS 


343 Grand St., WN, ¥. C., Dept. G. 
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SCHOOL BELLS 
AGAIN!! 


School Accessories with 
a Girl Scout Touch 


Tue Girt Scout PENcIL (automatic) has 
a ring for wearing it on a sautoir or lan- 
yard. It is of mottled green pyralin com- 
position, with the trefoil stamped on it 


in gold, and a gold-plated band —§ 35 


a SS ee 

THe Savutorr of black grosgrain ribbon 
has a trefoil slide and swivel clasp of gilt. 
It will save you many a search 


for an elusive pencil. 11-756 ..... $25 


THe Pen AND PENCIL Set is identified by 
the Girl Scout trefoil emblem on the clips 
of both articles. Gold-filled bands trim the 
mottled green finish. A 14-karat gold pen 
point, and an eraser and extra leads make 
this a — combination for starting 
the school y 

11-761 Pen in “Pencil Set 


(boxed) —— . ae 
Poets POR GUE co icccdcsseceeve $1.25 
B1-768 Pawel GON occ cccccceces $1.00 


BOOKPLATES are a decided asset when you 
want to claim a volume that has strayed 
from your desk. These are attractive in 
design, printed in black on ivory paper, 
and gummed ready for use. Fifteen plates, 
344"x4%", come wrapped in each $ 1 
cellophane packet. 11-606 ......... . 


THe OrriciaL Girt Scout WATCH is in- 
troduced in a new style that is very 
simple and especially appropriate for 
school and lively Girl Scout activities. 
Inside the chromium case is a_ sturdy 
Ingersoll movement, and on the dial, the 
trefoil stamps the watch as “official.” 
The three-strand, braided leather strap 
with chromium clasp is ete $3. 95 
adjustable. 11-707 ....... wines 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
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the beginner of definite ability and stubborn 
determination. Both these qualities will be 
needed before the battle is won. 

Nor should the importance of personality 
be overlooked. It is the thing that, in many 
cases, makes the difference between success 
and failure—in art as in any other profession. 
You need to be the kind of person with whom 
people /ike to do business. Again we find 
attitude important, and for the artist, this 
should be an alert, confident, cheerful atti- 
tude—and always professional. If both you 
and your work are up to the mark, you will 
be well received and asked to come again, 
even though there may not be work for you 
at the moment. Remember that there are a 
lot of people in the field of art, a great many 
of them as good as you are, and a great many 
better. Of course they will get most of the 
work, certainly most of the best work—until 
you get into their class. This is discouraging 
to beginners who have been led to believe, 
mistakenly, that an art career is a path of 
roses, but to beginner artists with character 
and with the right professional training, it 
is a challenge. Follow up everything that 
leads toward work—and keep on doing so. 

A word about that important art career 
which lies in the field of teaching. It is a 
mistake to believe the old notion that most art 
teachers are nothing more than unsuccessful 
artists. Quite on the contrary, the teaching 
of art, particularly if you train for it, may 
be developed into an inspiring and satisfying 
career. The training is somewhat different 
from that of the practicing artist, and again 
personality comes to the fore, as well as nat- 
ural aptitude for teaching. Many a highly 
capable artist proves entirely incapable of 
teaching, and many a person who is keenly 
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art-minded may make a greater success as a 
teacher than as an artist. The point I wish 
to make is that the two careers are separate, 
and that it is a mistake for an unsuccessful 
artist to turn to teaching as a “second choice” 
career, 

If this article could be six times the length 
it is, much detailed specific advice might be 
given on the practice of each of the kinds 
of art mentioned, but the most helpful advice 
I can give is to urge every girl who is think- 
ing of an art career to think carefully and 
wisely, to critically compare her work with 
similar work published in books or magazines, 
and, above all, to seek advice, if it is possi- 
ble, from someone professionally engaged in 
art. I would like to say again, that you 
should be on your guard against getting a 
mistaken notion of your ability from well- 
meaning friends and relatives who tell you 
that your work is “wonderful.” Perhaps it 
is—but you had better check that estimate 
with someone who really knows, and, in any 
case, it is just as well to stick to a very mod- 
est opinion of your own ability. Very, very 
little early work, particularly if it has been 
done without training, is wonderful at all. 
It may, and often does, show promise—but 
that promise needs to be made a reality be- 
fore the world is ready to recognize your 
talent. 

And lastly, if the road to success in art 
seems a long and difficult one, remember 
that many feet have traveled it, and that abil- 
ity, combined with a willingness for hard 
work and a high resolve to make good, 
bring you to the borderland of a career which 
a great many girls and women have found a 
happier and more satisfying one than any 
other kind of work offers. 


FOOLE AND GALLANT 
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But Foole stood erect, listening. What if 
some danger threatened his Captain! 

Then across the hush broke the second shot 
of the cannon, sharp and menacing. Foole 
was off, his half-pike in his mouth. 

Before Gallant was on his feet, or the 
sleepy men had struggled to their knees, 
Foole was at the edge of the forest and 
heading for the barricade. Once the pike’s 
point caught against a tree trunk and 
wrenched his jaws cruelly. But he did not 
drop it. By a quick turn of his head, he 
freed it, and across the clearing he rushed. 

Ic did not matter to him that those log 
walls were surrounded by savages armed with 
bows and arrows. The Indians had watched 
for such a moment when most of the men 
should be away, some of them in the woods 
and others with Captain Pring on the Speed- 
well making ready for its sailing. The barri- 
cade was practically defenseless. All the food 
for the white men’s journey was there, too. 

The only thing that mattered to Foole was 
the finding of his Captain. For, somehow, 


he understood that the second boom of the 
cannon was Martin Pring's call for help. 

Straight into the midst of the savages rushed 
Foole. With wild yells, the red men scattered 
as they saw the huge dog, armed with a 
shining weapon, bounding down fearlessly 
upon them. Even the dogs of these white 
men went armed! 

And Captain Pring, leaving the Speedwell 
from the deck of which he had seen the 
attack upon the barricade and the sudden ap- 
pearance of Foole, was nearly knocked over 
by that mastiff. But he didn’t seem to mind. 
“Foole! Great, great Foole!” he cried. “I 
always said your day would come!” 

It was six months from the time the 
mastiffs left England before they saw the 
shores of their homeland again. They were 
the first dogs of Englishmen to spend a sum- 
mer in North America, and much was made 
of both of them—of -Gallant, who had found 
the man who was lost; and of Foole, who. 
with his half-pike, had broken up the attack 
of the Indians on the Englishmen’s barricade. 

“The sailors who named that dog were 
the fools,” declared Martin Pring, patting the 
head of his favorite. 


GUPPY and the GOVERNOR 


He's not going to speak of the Girl Scouts. 
The most important group. Oh dear! Oh, if 
only I could catch his eye!” 

Cap was gritting her teeth, and we could 
see she was awfully disappointed, too. The. 
peroration was the fanciest part of the speech 
—the kind of thing you learn by heart, or 
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else read. The Governor took a long breath 
and glanced down at his notes on the stand 
in front of him. Then the very funniest ex- 
pression I've seen in my life began to come 
over his face. He (Continued on page 50) 
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Undecided 


The employer | 
called his secretary. 
“Here, Miss Black- 
stone, look at this 
letter. I can’t make 
out whether it’s 
from my tailor or 
my lawyer. They 
are both named 
Smith.” 

This is what the 


Have Heard 


secretary read: ‘I 
have begun your 
suit. It will be How 


ready to be tried on 


Thursday.” — Sent 
by Eunice Eyre, Sarah, this is the famous 
Superior, Nebraska. AUNT SARAH: 


The Funniest Joke I 





Dared He? 
NIkcE (in the picture gallery): Aunt 


Well, I never! 
man had the nerve to copy the calendar 


Safety First 


Aren't 
rather 


Tommy: 
you driving 
fast, Dad? 

Dav: You don’t 
want to be late to 
school, do you? 

Tommy: No-o-o. 
But I'd rather be 
late than absent.— 
Sent by JEAN VART- 
VEIT, Melniosh, 
Minnesota. 


This Month 


One Too Many 


A Frenchman was 
relating his expeti- 
ences, studying Eng- 


“Angelus.” 
That 


. 2 : lish. He = said: 
Just Too Bad that hung in our kitchen for a dozen “Whee § beat dic- 
years or more.—Sent by MARGARET oman wat ft 

E. Cook, Urbana, lowa. | 


Two Negro wom- 


was quick, I was 











en were discussing fast; if I was tied, 
the condition of the I was fast; and that 
country. One re- Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | not to eat was to 
marked: “It shuah niest joke, telling us your name, age, and fast, I was discour- 
too bad dat dis heah address. A book will be awarded te every aged. But when I 
depression had to girl whose joke is published in this space. came across the sen- 
come jes’ when umes tence, ‘The first one 
is so hard.’’—Sent onan nema won one one-dollar 





by AILEEN NANNIN- 
GA, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


A New Kind 
TRAMP: Can you give me a job, Mister? 
BARBER: Well, I've wanted my barber pole 
painted for a long time. You might do that. 
TRAMP: Is there any place around here I 
can get a can of striped paint?—Sent by 
ELinor Gay, Bernardston, Massachusetts. 


Overheard in School 


“She's so modest that she won't even do im- 
proper fractions!” 


Smart Dog 





MorTHeER (talking to Father): I think I'll 
take Sonny to a puppet show. 

SONNY: I know a deg that has five pup- 
pets!—Sent by JoaN TuHorP, Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. 


prize, I gave up 
trying to learn the English language.—Sent 
by JEANETTE GARLAND, Buffalo, New York. 


Unconscious Art 





CALLER: What a cozy breakfast nook, and 
the wall is so artistically splattered! 

Hostess: Yes, you see this is 
George eats his grapefruit—Sent ) 
GINIA Boyp, Stafford, Kansas. 


Their Trade 


What is the trade of all the Presi- 


where 
Vir- 


Jay: 
dents ? 

Ray: You might call them Cabinet Makers. 
Sent by BARBARA Hopkins, Bath, Maine. 


Do We Need It? 


CaPpTAIN: What is the Girl Scout motto? 
TENDERFOOT: Be_ repaired.—Sent by 
Giapys JANE Lewis, Newport, Indiana. 





ALL WOOL, warm as toast, shed snow, rain 
and sleet,—wear well, look smart and sporty. 
SEE these wonderful new coats at your Depart- 
ment or Sporting Goods store. Ask for Old 
Town Moosehead Macks, the kind the guides 
wear. Also Moosehead Blankets for home and 


cmp. Membership FREE 
To JOIN the “Wangen” Club and get the ” 
Look for thes lebel News,—with Big Woods pictures and all 
tatst ebout the hand-made “Wangan” Axe, o: for 
the name of your nearest store. — 
Write Dept. G 


OLD TOWN WOOLEN CO., INC 
GUILFORD, MAINE 


FOLLOW THE OLD TOWN TRA/L 


EARN MONEY 
Sell Xmas Cards 


Parker cards are easiest to sell—-net you a 
handsome profit. Highest quality—attractive 
boxes——beautiful selection. Sensational prices 
as low as I|5c a box. one aa full details and 
SAMPLE BOX on approv 

PARKER QUALITY co. 
Phila., Pa. 


W angen” 


Mockinew 



















2742 N. 12th St. 








Velcre 
; Tweeds & 
Silk Boucle ‘1.50 Ib. > Fold & Shetland 


I. B. YARNS CORP. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


GUPPY and the GOVERNOR 


just stood and stared for a minute as if he was 
in a trance—then he grinned in his nice 
friendly way. 

"Before I sum up,” he said, “I find that I 
have forgotten to mention one of the most 
vital groups that is playing its part among 
the youth of to-day, a group so important 
to the future womanhood and citizenship of 
this nation that its presence in your com- 
munity should be highly valued, and it should 
be given your warmest interest and support 

I refer to the Girl Scouts.” 

The Commissioner went all sort of trem- 
bly, she was so relieved, and Guppy and Peg 
and I punched each other joyously until Cap 
turned around and shushed us. The Governor 
went on and said the nicest things about the 
value of Scouting—its ideals, and its practi- 
cal training, and the wholesome fun to be 
derived from its program; you know, all the 
regular things, but somehow he made it all 
sound new, and, coming at the very end, peo- 
ple were sure to remember it. Then he start- 
ed his summing up all over again, and when 
he finished everyone cheered and clapped and 
the band played, and the crowd began to 
scatter about among the booths again. 

But before we could get settled back at 
the racetrack, a trooper was pushing people 
away, and the Governor came smiling up. 

Oh, thank you so much, Your Excellency,” 
our Commissioner said, all in a hurry. “Thank 
you so deeply for giving the Girl Scouts such 
a prominent place in your splendid remarks. 
Interest is so much needed, you know.” 

“Well, madam,” said the Governor, “I 
must confess that I'd entirely forgotten your 
request. My notes were prepared, you see. 
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the Empire State Building now stands, were 
the twin houses of John Jacob Astor and 
William B. Astor, which were razed ten years 
later to make way for the first Waldorf hotel. 
At the corner of Thirty-fourth Street was the 
“palatial’’ home of A. T. Stewart. At Thirty- 
ninth Street an impressive new building 
housed the Union League Club, but, for the 
most part, the buildings on the Avenue were 
never more than three or four stories high. 
One of the landmarks of the city was the 
great Croton Reservoir at Forty-second Street 
where the Public Library now stands. It cov- 
ered the entire block and looked like a huge, 
unfinished Egyptian monument, flanked by 
trees and shrubs. Opposite was a group of 
old mansions which were occupied by the 
Rutgers Female Academy, the first seminary 
for higher education of women in the city. 
Just north of Forty-second Street was a queer 
looking one-story market, and there were 
many frame buildings, with an occasional 
sprinkling of new and grand ones. Temple 
Emanu-el was striking in its Moorish archi- 
tecture. The Buckingham hotel, which was 
the home of many well-known New York 
families, stood opposite St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral. Near the Park, the Avenue took on a 
more stately appearance. The new home of 
William H. Vanderbilt stood at Fifty-second 
Street. On the site of the present St. Thomas’s 
Church stood the first church, later destroyed 
by fire. At Fifty-fourth Street was St. Luke’s 
Hospital. At Fifty-seventh Street, where the 
Heckscher Building now stands, was the ivy- 
covered home of William C. Whitney, with 
its famous ballroom, and, at Fifty-eighth 


It had quite slipped my mind, and I never 
should have mentioned the Girl Scouts at all 
if it hadn’t been for their eloquent little 
reminder.” 

“Reminder?” said the Commissioner, blink- 
ing. ‘Reminder, Your Excellency?” 

The Governor took another look at our 
sign, and then slapped a. dime on the table. 

“I want to race a turtle,”” he declared. 

Guppy, all of a twitter, began fishing in the 
tank to pick him out a good one. 

“Oh, no,” said the Governor, “I Aave a 
turtle.” And with that, he reached into his 
vest pocket and pulled out—Ginger. 

Guppy Stewart sat right down on the grass, 
and Peg fanned her and made her get up. 

“I—I laid him on the table when you 
were here before,” Guppy gasped. ‘‘He—he 
must have crawled into your briefcase or 
something. Oh—Your—Your Honor, Your 
Excellency, I'm so sorry!” 

“Tut,” said the Governor. “He crawled 
in, all right. He also crawled out. When I 
glanced at my notes for my summary—what 
on earth did I see sitting on the paper but a 
little green turtle with ‘G. S.’ on his back in 
white letters. My soul, thought I, I've for- 
gotten the Girl Scouts! How did they ever 
manage to send me this reminder? They're 
even smarter than I thought.” 

“Oh,” Guppy babbled, “that G. S. just 
stands for—” 

“Shut up.” hissed Peg. “Let him think it 
stands for Girl Scouts. Can't you see, this'll 
be in the paper and everything?” 

So Guppy shut up, and everyone cried oh 
and ah, and the Governor said, “I’m still 
waiting to race my turtle.” 


SIXTEEN SEE 


Street, was the Cornelius Vanderbilt house. 

There were few buildings further north, 
and practically no West Side, but here and 
there were squatter colonies, tumbled-down 
shanties, heavy outcroppings of rock and 
wind-swept hills. Central Park itself was not 
very old. It had been made from barren, un- 
promising waste land, swamps, and_ rocks. 
Hills and lakes had been created, and it had 
been well landscaped. Trees and shrubs 
were not yet very large, and the Park was not 
as beautiful as it was ten years later, but it 
was the populat meeting place of the fashion- 
able world in the afternoon. Victorias, 
broughams, barouches, were most of them 
open and drawn by well-matched teams of 
high-stepping horses in silver harness, with 
two men on the box. Often a carriage con- 
tained only one opulent dowager, holding a 
tiny parasol to keep the sun out of her eyes. 
The course was always the same—up the East 
Drive, and down the West Drive. Bridle 
paths were filled with riders, the women 
picturesque in their long, heavy skirts. It 
was a display of which New York was very 
proud, and which visitors from out-of-town 
viewed from open hansom cabs. 

The climax of my visit came when my kind 
hosts gave an afternoon party at which I was 
to play an entire program. It was my last day 
in New York. Unfortunately I had just re- 
ceived word from the Conservatory of a possi- 
ble teaching position in a town in New Jersey, 
and, as it was important for me to have a 
job after graduation, I felt I must go out and 
apply for the position. It was a long trip and 
when I arrived back in New York it was al- 
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So we fished out four other good turtles 
and started them, and the Governor called 
out, “Go it, G. S., go it!” 

Ginger won, of course, in spite of his 
strange adventure. He was six inches ahead 
at the finish, and the Governor said, “You've 
picked an able all-round champion!” 

Guppy said, “You've won a prize, sir,” 2nd 
she tried desperately hard, by pinching the 
little packages, to pick out one that would 
be suitable. But it turned out to be a silly 
little monkey on a stick. The Governor said it 
was just what he'd always longed for—and 
the last we saw of him, he was walking off 
towards his car with the troopers ahead of 
him, and he was making the monkey run up 
and down the stick. 

Guppy kissed Ginger on the nose, but he 
promptly pulled his head and tail in, and 
turned into a little round green lump. She 
put him tenderly into the dishpan with two 
ants’ eggs and a tropical fly right in front ot 
where his nose ought to have been. 

I don’t believe our Commissioner ever did 
quite understand how it all happened, and 
Peg still thinks it was undignified—but you 
ought to see the interest in Scouting that 
waked up afterwards. And the Governor 
never makes a speech about community ac- 
tivities, now, without singing the praises of 
that vital youth movement so important to 
future womanhood and citizenship—the Girl 
Scouts. For of course, whenever he looks 
down at his notes, nowadays, he must re- 
member a tiny little green turtle with "G. S.” 
(for Guppy Stewart) in white letters on its 
back, blinking up at him appealingly with 
it funny little wise face. 


S NEW YORK 


ready late. In these days, of rapid transit it 
would have been only a few minutes to my 
friend’s home, but horse cars were the best 
New York afforded then, and I was not fa- 
miliar with them, or their routes. I took the 
first car I found at the ferry. It was the belt 
line which followed all the convolutions of 
the city’s water front, and up the North River 
we went to Fifty-ninth Street, with trucks 
crowding the street and many a long pause 
while tracks were blocked, then across Fifty- 
ninth Street. It was getting later and later 
and I was being taken far out of my way, but 
I could not hurry the car and I did not know 
any other way of reaching Lexington Avenue. 

Finally I became desperate and got out 
and walked, finding my own legs a faster and 
surer way of reaching my destination. When, 
breathless and exhausted, I finally staggered 
up the high stoop steps of my friend’s house, 
I found my hostess in a state of apprehension, 
being sure I was lost or had been kidnaped, 
and about ready to call the police. The guests 
had long been assembled, waiting for the 
program they had been invited to hear. It 
did not take long to wash my face, run a 
comb through my naturally curly hair, and 
change to my garnet silk. Still breathless, I 
ran downstairs, was introduced, and went to 
the piano and played my program through to 
the end. I was in a slight daze, but I was too 
intent on my work to be much frightened. 
Then I changed again to my everyday dress, 
and took the train back to Boston. It had 
been a marvelous, an unbelievable experience, 
but the clock had struck twelve and the fairy 
tale had come to an end. 
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PACKAGE in the WEST 
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S EVEN varieties of art work by students of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. Art here is seen as a profession, not as a 
spare-time hobby, and students, beginning with their first year, are definitely taught the professional attitude toward their 
work, The resulting absence of amateurishness is apparent in these illustrations. (See article by Matlock Price on page 20) 
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\lercurochrome is especially useful in) stummer 
camps Where slight mjuries occur every day. 

Prompt care is important in preventing infec- 
tions. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. 

Injuries ure reported promptly when Mercu- 
rochrome is used, because treatment is not 
painful. 

Be prepared with Mereurochrome for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. In 
ore serlous Cases consult a phiy sician. 
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